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4* 

In *974 ihc California State Legislature recognized that undcrreprescntaiion of women 
and minorities i ; higher education % was a significant problem and pasyd Assembly Concur- 
rent Resolution (ACR) 151\ which requested the preparation^ plans ~ . . that will provide 
for addressing and overcoming, by 1980, ethnic, economic, and sexual undcrrcprcscntaiion 
m the makeup of the student bodies of institmtoo* of public higher education. 

As early as 1978 i^broame apparent that the go** of ACR IS' would not be met. Recogniz- 
ing that the problem was one that had to be addressed jointly by institutions of higher 
education and the pubhc schools, staff from the California State Department oi Education 
organized the University and College Opportunities (UCO) Program. 

Article 4 of Senate BUi 968 (1982) permits the use of existing local and categorical funds 
for the implementation of programs designed to improve the preparation of undcrrepre- 
sented students for successful matriculation into pqstseeondary education. 

The University and College Opportunities Handbook was prepared to fulfill the intent of 
SB 968. Chapter 1298. by providing information to those who influence the educational 
choices of currently underrcprcsenfed students in universities and colleges. To help these 
students, this publication eontairts information about^ the essentials of programs designed for 
the preparation of students for university and college enrollment, about opportunities for 
experiences in leadership, about sources of funding, and about organizations that provide 
support. 

Appreciation is extended to Vivian f-ord. former Consultant from the University and 
College Opportunities Program, who developed and compiled this handbook, and to Elfcgo 
JaramiHo, Consultant. University and College Opportunities Program, who oversow this 
publication's final stages of preparation. 

JAM! S K NMHH 

thrfttt* SuiHrtntMiirrtt. 

ROM I Ml I \ HOI IOW \N 
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The purpose of the University and College Opper* 
iuniiies .Handbook is to provide a guide to assist 
schools in developing college preparatory program* 
for youths who are currently under represented to 
institution* of higher education. The; handbook de- 
scribe* what the components of a comprehensive col- 
lege-preparatory program should include and provides 
concrete examples and si ggestions of effective pro- 
gram*. The handbook also contains information about 
the effects of recently enacted college entrance require- 
ments on the preparation of students in secondary 
schools. 

The handbook is addressed to school site planning 
groups that typi ^ally are responsible for implementing 
college preparatory programs. The primary audience 
includes high school administrator^ counselors, :cacheix 
subject-area specialists, parents, and aides. An addi- 
tional audience would be university and college admin- 
istrators, who are responsible for college programs, 
such as early outreach, student affirmative action, ex- 
tended services, MESA, Talent Search, and Upward 
Bound, that are designed to reach students from 
underrepresemcd groups. The handbook can be used 
by an individual or a group to plan an effective college 
program for students exhibiting academic achieve- 
ment or potential, < 

This handbook is organized as a resource guide con- 
taining ifems which may be added to, deleted, or 
revised to meet particular needs. It is intended # o be a 
practical, "how-to" document. However, not ail sec- 
tions of the handbook are equally applicable to all 
users. Current research, recent laws and regulations, 
the expertise of the resource associates, modifications 
based on evaluations of successful programs, and the 
fluttuations of the economy, which affect s'udent 
financial aid, necessitate a flexible format. 

This handbook contains discussions about the sa- 
lient points of the sections listed on the convents page. 
This document does not cover minute details about 
every entry; ir is hoped, however, that users will incor- 
porate concepts which apply to their particular situa- 
tions and populations. 
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Chapter One 

Essential Qualities 
of an Effective 
University and > 
College Opportunities 
Program 
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The objective of the University and College Oppor- 
tunities (U CO). Program is to assist secondary schools , 
to increase the number of underreprescnteo* students 
(those from minority, low-incoma^or disadvantaged 
backgrounds, and women? to become eligible for. 
apply to, and enroll in the University of Ca'ifornia or 
other four-year institutions. To accomplish this objec- 
tive, program planners should work toward the imple- 
mentation of a comprehensive and effective UCO pre- 
paratory program, whose components are the fol- 
lowing: instruction, instructional support, counsel- 
ing and advising, parental involvement and support, 
career awareness, district support, and data collection. 
Other areas that concern program planners are fund- 
ing sources for UCO programs, the UCO network. 
UCO exemplary programs, and evaluation. 

References and appendixes in the last two sections 
of this publication serve as resources for those who 
are implementing programs or who "are planning a 
college or university education. 

Instruction 

According to the Final Report of the Commission 
on the Higher Education of Minorities, "the quality of 
academic preparation in secondary school is a major 
factor in the student's academic performance tn col- 
lege and' baccalaureate attainment." 1 

To provide information about the kind of instruc- 
tion needed for a student's poMsecondary academic 
preparation, the next section contains information 
about characteristics of instruction, curt icular areas 
of instruction, and improvement of instruction. 

Characteristic* of instruction 

• The instructional program should include a com- 
prehensive program of sufficient size and scope to 
meet the needs of underrepresented students. 

A recent joint statement of the academic senates of 
the California Community Colleges', the California 
State University system, and the University of Cali- 
fornia stressed that college-preparatory work in En- 
glish and mathematics is needed to provide students 
with basic skills tn,«nalysis and communication that 
not only pn&pe them for additional work in these 
disciplines bm also provide access to other disciplines 
and preparation for career opportunities. 2 



'fuwf Report of the Cammation tm the Higher education of M titan- 
* ttet Lot Aitfeks Higher Education Research imtiittte. I9t2. p. 19. 
'Statement of Competent** in English ml Mathematics Expected of 
Entering Freshmen. Prepared by Ihe Academe Senate* of the California 
Community College*, the California Stale University, end the University 
of California Sacramento California Sta i Department of Education, 
1982. p 2 
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Quality precollcgiate ed^s&tttfn^shoutd have high 
standards of excellence' white at the same time aJSow- 
mg for each student** growth in basic skill areas. The 
instructional program must be bp>*4 and complete 
enuijgh'to give a reasonable ~prortiwe of substantia! 
^progress toward meeting the educational, personal 
and; or social needs of targeted college preparatory 
students 

• The instriuU^a^aL program should provide a 
sound ajrriculunF\i*fflh meets minimum university 
requirements. A 

The academic senates e miotic college preparatory 
programs which include a minimum of four years of 
English and a minimum ?f three years of mathemat- 
ics. Thc^Ynaintain, however, that admission require- 
ments or recommendations which merely prescribe 
numbers of years of study are not sufficient for defin- 
ing the minimum preparation in English and mathe- 
matics needed by catering college freshmen. 

• The instructional program should describe the 
student identification and assessment procedures. 

Students think about going to college when they ate 
encouraged to do so. They need to fee! that they can 
succeed in college, and they need guidance in selecting 
courses that will adequately prepare them. In all di- 
visions of tiie instructional program/ the teaching 
strategics, materials, and curricula must be responsive 
to the netds, streng-hs, interests, and learning styles of 
students Provision should be made for extending a 
student s range of capacity. 

Methods and techniques ^br identifying students 
should generate information about an individual's 
potential.and peerfs. Methods should also be designed 
that enable one to seek and identify those pupils 
whose extraordinary lack of motivation and self- 
esteem requires special services and programs. 

* Currtcutar Area* of Instruction 

In an effective UCO instructional program, courses 
which prepare students for entrance into a university, 
i allege, or a profession are essential as well as courses 
about current tcchnplogy. Such courses include, but 
arc not limited to, the following: 

• English (reading and writing) 

Composition 

Literature 

Speech 

• Mathematics 

Algebra I and 11 
Geometry 

Advanced mathematics 
Trigonometry 

Analytic geometry and mathematical analysis 



• Social Scic ice 

World history „ 
U.S. history 4 
Government or civics 
Economics 

• Natural Science 

(with laboratory sections) 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

• Foreign Language 

Two years in one foreign language 

• Fine Arts 

Music 
Art 
Dance 
Drama 

• Elective*, preferably college-preparatory " 

• Technology-based courses 

Cojrnmitcr literacy 
Computer education 

Members of the academic senates of the University 
of California, the California State University Interseg- 
mental Committee* and the California Community 
Colleges believe that clear communication of the 





rigornus academic content nf these requisite courses 
to all junior and senior high school staff can he a 
significant factor in irtiproving student preparation 
for successful college aiw|^univcrsity study. The best 
high school I nghsh preparation a student can have is 
a comprehensive reading and writing program Stu- 
dents should read and write a great deal in a grcai 
mam different kinds of discourse appropriate to their 
interest and intellectual development 

I he academic senates also emphasize that, because 
* mat hematics is a highly structured subject in which 
various concepts and techniques are dependent on 
each other, the curriculum in high school and college 
should consist of a sequence of courses. Faeh has spe- 
cific topics tfi he learned, enabling students to build 
on their skills and understanding of mathematical 
operations Students who have rtot acquired a Jequate 
skills ant' understand .ng at one course level will find it 
exceeding!} difficult to comprehend the course con- 
tent at the next 

One of the most important challenges is to find 
uavs to encourage and motivate high school students 
to complete three to tour years of mathematics and 
science Recent studies show u drastic d'op in student 
enrollment from first vear algebra to tngonometr) 
and a similar drop from biology to physics, indicating 
that fewer of the students in grades nine through 
twelve enroll in courses that prepare them for college 
or 'university entrance or a fob that requires skills in 
mathematics or science (Course requirements for 
admtssi m\ to the l!m*ersitv of California are listed in 
Appendix (i > 

Improvement of Instruction 

Recognizing its role in providing for instructional 
impr oja ff*ni. the California State Department of 
I dU^Son is currently updating and publishing pro- 
gram planning handbooks which contain information 
about the depth, breadth, and quality of specific cur- 
riculum areas 1 he following handboolc^h^ been 
published 

• Handbook for Planning an Effective Mathemat- 
ics Program 

• Handbook for Planning an Effvi'ive Reading 
Program 

• Handbook for Planning an Effective Writing 
Program 

• Si ti me Edueauon for the WHlh 

The handbooks contain descriptions pbout high 
qualm programs and give concrete suggestions about 
the content of the subject and effective teaching 
methods District and school personnel find ihese 
guides to be helpful when developing and implement- 



ing the scope and sequence of specific subject-matter 
areas Thq handbooks are intended (o be an extension 
of existing curriculum frameworks 

Instructional Support 

The requirements for instructional support are staff 
development and adjunct student skills, that is. sttidy 
and test-taking skills 

Staff Development 

According 4i Fmul Hepott *>t the ( ftnnt;ssu*n 
on the Highen Edui Qtwn of Minorities 

higher education institutions concerned with 
the training ol elementary ^nd secondary school 
feathers should develop stronger academic progrttns 
designed, among other things, to increase the prospec- 
tive teachcr\ awareness i»l and sensttivitv to minority 
cultures and values ' . 
Stall development piograms clearly must relate to 
the instructional program for meeting student needs 
while at the same time increasing statt skills and 
knowledge A challenging college preparatory pro 
gram helps to ireet these needs by providing the 
following 

• teachers are to set high standards tor achieve- 
ment in their classes and h'gh expectations fur 
student* to meet these standards, which reflect , 
the academic requirements ol pnstxetondary edu- 
cation 

• Administrators and teachers sue to work with 
patents to develop the school's standards to a' 
high level, communicate, the stan Jards to all par- 
ents and students, and assist siodcnts to aUam 
these standards 

• Administrators and faculty are to review eurncu* 
)um periodically and ensure its consistency with 
college and university expectations 

• I ime for regular visitations, interactions, and 
discussions among college of university and 
secondary school faculty members is to be pro- 
vided to ensure full support for a ngoious aca- 
demic program, m ^ 

• Administrators and faculty are to ensury that stu- 
dents who have the potential to enroll in a college 
or university have access to advanced academic 
counseling and assistance 

• I hose student* who complete a rigorous aca-^ 
demic program and decide to pursue a poststcond " 
ary education program are to be given school - 
wide recognition 

Staff recognition is to he given through the devel- 
opment of appropriate incentive awards 

'ftnat Hrptrft at the t <»mwii*j»»n **n the * ithns*t«*i **/ Sft*+tf» 

/ ^ 
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Another e\am}>lc ot a staff development project is 
the hrvcstmlnt m People Program, which in a cooper- 
ative effort between tnl* Governor's Office and the 
State Department of Iducation I his program has 
established r^ionaf tcacfter cduuitmn and computer 
I 1 K I centers whuh will help schools f h put iopelhei 
staff development plans, and t2l nice! their stall train- 
mg needs I he ! I t centers a^e to provide staff dtfvcl* 
optnent training m a!) areas ol the curriculum, with 
panuuiat emphasis on activities to improve students' 
skifK m :i)::fhematits sen rue, or the Use id computers 

I he III tenter have >ct up ah ouUcaeh process 
v'Mch wilt hung business and industry into an mteiac 
ti ; role m staff development effmts I his two-way 
vontact Mill identdy {I l the business and industiv 
resources that can assist m school staff development 
in other s* hool improvement efforts, {2i the school's 
nveds thai these resources can he helpful in meeting, 
and < *} the results business arid industry would *e to 
see from the programs in winch thev might participate 

Programs from these \ K centers are based on cur- 
rent successful staff development projects, which haw 
been ottered u1 limited areas hv schcfol resource cen- 
ters and prnttrsaonal development ami program improve- 
ment venters Hi centers will he absorbing *tje 
resouives developed in these earlier programs 

Adjunct Student Skills 

Students need adequate studv sk*S!s and list-taking 
skills to team subicet matter \ master v o' these skills 
is essential f«.; students to complete Ihetr posts*-* 
niufarv education sticeessluHv 

Studv xkdK are methods that o» help make learn- 
ing easier ft siucesstttHv learn, i. these skills can 
become the Ion ad urn tor sfudems' lifelong a^meve- 
mcnt patterns I earning to listen cilcctivclv . planning 
, ouifv tone pu paring to take examinations taking 
clear notes, and keep oik up with assignments are a feu 
shah hahtjs w hich an uuhv'fUual wan acquire while 
bciomuig a better student 

! earning how tu uunom/c disruptions i> important 
to the contitunU «H learning Knowing how to manage 
Liifhtieru tone to acquire extend, and appiv the con- 
cepts of the curriculum is also crucial to a student's 
understanding and retention of subject matter lest- 
iakrug skilfs ate especially cfiticcsl fur an individuals 
siAess u\ postseouulaty etiucation and or life's occupa? 
tion 

Sorne students need tti he made aw ate of the bene* 
fits i>i group studv Studv mg in centei s w here students 
mav wufk in gr«mp> rnav help sonic students to over- 
*omc flu m a%.ufermc weaknesses and tithtcvc success 

C oliege\ and universities could strengthen their 
efforts to help umler prepared minority students improve 
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then sfudv habits and develop then hasiv - kiSK by 
offering tutoring programs, developmental eoutses 
and academic counseling 

I he following references provide iutoiitutf ton about 
these kinds ol programs 

Arrovo. Sarah Ci "Httets ot i MuftiJateted Studs 
Skills Program on 1 lass Performance of ( hicano 
College Students/' fls\pann Jnumui <*! Hihtfunrat 
Sifcmcv. Vol .1 (June, I^Hh, fbl ?5 

^i'WiV* SiuJi Skids tt'tvkhoi'k Sarua \na. ( aid 
Pt*»icxt Sx'ORI the Clrange t ountv Department 
ot I dut.-tion. I^SU < 

Marsbak5 J>avid Sri#i/i .VAi/A /Voc^^K^Ur*^- 
Kcstf n. \ a National -\ssoi iTif sou ol Sev*mdary 
Schfiol Plilivip.' s IsJ^sj 

Preston. Kaiph t , and Morton Hotciv //«o% ;m S/#///i 
( f ourth edition) t htcago Silence Research \ssi»- 
ctafc*. f^M 

* Counseling and Advising- 

In addressing the needs of studentv who are under- 
represented on ihe campuses of higher {earning, the 
sjal! in the ICO Program found that srmiUtc. 
trained, and ercdcntialcd high school and college 
counsehHs arc a valuable asset Ihe knowledge and 
competencies neee^arv for pcisor> wt^> set ve in guid- 
ance and counseling positions ea n \k established and 
maintained through presenile and in serv ue training 
programs tor school staff She committed counselor 
frequently makes the differenee m the 'uuohcr of siu* 
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dents frum a high &ehc*ol who attend college by 
in*: to increase the numhci of eligible students eittoj 
iff colleges 

I fteetne sevvrofarv school counselors at^fcachers 
t rta'ow age students to enroll in college pfieparatftrv 
curricula and to take courses in mathematics. I ngtish. 
foreign languages, natural seicncc<*y&nd the social 
Hictucs r asitcll as computer education Mfective col- 
lege counselors also ensure that sludedts Kno* the 
procedure* tor ;ippl\tng fur adnnsMiin and lor obtain- 
ing scholarships 

Counselors who aiatittutu high expectations for 
cstvllcrac kiiou thai thequahn ot a .student r s aca 
dcrtuc preparation >n the secnncfcliv school is a major - 
factor mi Ins or her academic performance in college 
I recent discussions between students and counselors 
ate 'nevessatv tur providing students ith iimclv 
information 

Xtsordtnglo the 1 oiiimissuni'ftn the Higher I duca- - 
turn ot Minorities, the single mo>l important factor 
tnninhutmg to the severe under representation oi 
niiriortties «s the extremely, high rate these students 
have tof leamtg sccondarv schools I he second rnoM 
important lactyr *s the greater than average rate ol 
leaving undergraduate colleges High student drop 
mil rate* caivhc towered mca*urahl\ through compre- 
hensive guidance programs 

Provisions for Student Counseling 
In Senate Bill 813 

I he flushes* Hart I duiatmnal Reform Act of i**Ht 
(Senate Bill *M. Article 7. sections 4H.M 6 and 4JUJ 1 
ol the itiu* atum C<nh l requires counseling and a 
review ot progress for tenth grade students 

SenaTv Hit! SH provides for funds to he set aside to 
ensure 4 hat k*v*\ student, **n reaching age sixteen or 
pfior to the end of the tenth grade. will receive a review 
ot academic progress and counseling related to educa- 
tional option* I he funds are available to any distmi 
or county office of education that serves tenth grade 
students and that intends to develop such a program 
I he arbour*! ti vat la hie to conducl the program is ap- 
proximately Sjty per student. based on the I982-M.1 
enrollment 

I he focus of Senaic*flill 813 is on strengthening aca 
demic program? for student* in term* of fl m»rc effective 
instru&tonai and curricula! offerings This bill also 
includes provisions for higher graduation standards to 
ensure that graduates of California % schools will have 
received an excellent; balanced cdtuation. in addition to 
meeting haste minimum requirements 

IJic academic counseling portion of Senate Bill 81 ^ is 
included as a checkpoint for assessing the student** 
prop*** toward meeting graduatU^r $-< ments and 



for obtaining a quality education that mil broaden the 
students* educational and career opiums Bv piovii! 
inp tor this checkpoint on the progress ot student's 
before thev reach the end of the tenth grade or when 
they become sixteen* educators hope that students Mill 
he belter prepared the nest step alter high school, 
whether it he further education or a job 

I ducatorsafsohope^that rnanv students who have the 
uhtliiv to achieve higher goals, but whose aspoat<onsafe 
too low. mil he actociv encouraged **» pursue a more 
rigorous program 

Studenis who are not* progressing sattstactoni toward 
graduation or s%hu are not motivated toward education 
and career goals appropriate to their ability should 
receive priority for counseling 

Altim e with University and College 
Outreach Personnel 

Higher educational institutions concerned with the 
training ol elemental and secondare *eh«H*l teas hers 
should develop strong presets ac training programs 
deogncd. among other things to increase the ptospec 
ls%e teachers awareness ol and n*nsaivils to minootv 
cultures and values 

C onimunils alleges should rcviiah/e then transit i 
function h> establishing a* oru option 3 "translct 
college withm a eollegt/ wherein all Mutton* aspmng 
to J baccalaureate %fegrci can he hr*tught together and 
t spi>H:d to the vam<£ kmdn i*l nitenstve educational and 
v:xtrj;urfu uLir cspcrser^cs commolth available lo Mu 
dents at leMdential instdutionV^ 
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Cotfcg&s and universities should recruit »n*i hire m^rc 
autumn tactflfv members, adnuntstraftoiv and studew 
h(h. o {\5>otuik t and make every effort to promote and 
t«> grant tenure to nimonty educator* M>\?it>t!ton* 
vhouM nuLk cEcat Hurst commitment to ihr g of 
Muct>»,^ ounonfv crift>iiment< hv providing ^t; < tt 
unices teg . academic counseling, siudv group*, and 
tutorials* and h% presenting content about minority 
m the curriculum 

AffiH&ikms with Industry, Business, 
and Community Agencies 

I hrcc examples of affiliations with tadusttv. busi- 
ness and community agencies are prepensed in this 
section Adopt -a -School program*, comprehensive 
fuidantc programs, and community learning center 

\df>pt -a School programs arc arnbt/fous attempts 
to (ink the business and industrial sector with public 
schools tu meet a mutual goal to develop an edu- 
cated rn nlovablc work lorce ot young people 4 For 
e sample. !h»* (iorox Company, the Atlantic Richfield 
iornpam. He rubs Corporation, Karscr Aluminum, 
the Pattlu <ms & Mcctrtc Company, and Radio 
Shack arc >omc of the companies doing business s% if h 
bijgh school districts in Oakland and I r \ Angeles 
Agreements tor financial vuppori (or s. .^tr v equip- 
ment, stall in-service training, or the dt i/pmcnt ot 
eitnmutiw protects jre negotiated between the adopt- 
ing vompam and the respective school superinten- 
dents Schools and companies hoth highly rated the 
Adopt ,i >choo! program Students m it^sc programs 
are exposed U\ career and v national ennchm^nr cdu* 
cation I'arcjii* report feeling "good about the fact 
that \omeoHe cares ard Is willing to help ** When the 
relationship between tne school and the company is 
proper!*- nurtured, a successful partnership between 
the hu'ssness and the school will **ccur 

Comprehensive guidance programs also help to link 
business and cfltaation enabling students to become 
more aware of available career opportunities Stu- 
dents are prodded with sequential career education 
programs and vocational devflopmeni skills to ease 
their transition from the classroom to the workaday 
world Another means of linking tmstness and educa- 
tion that these programs provide is planned viiufs to 
different kinds of businesses, enabling the student* to . 
explore various career opportunities The experience 
that students gam from career education programs, 
acquired vibrational skills, and on-site visits to the 
business community can help them make wise career 
choices 

^♦SfWffTk Wtii* -^,,vs1mv^ fair* rtf Uniiftw ' Thrt&* V«tf II 
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A community learning center is a focal point for the 
education id the entire community including stu< 
dews, patents, and other community members Such 
centers can be found m public Schools and often are 
called "community v; hoofs " I he participation of 
community members in the development and imple- 
mentation of, school programs enriches the traditional 
kimtergaiten through twelfth grade curriculum as the 
community becomes the classroom Schoi?! and com- 
mumiy facilities, materials, and other resources are 
shared and used to their fullest as thc*schotil expands 
its role and encourages community members to partic- 
ipate in extended teaming opportunities for the target* 
community Ihe partnership between the school and 
the community; increases support torpuhlicedut&iton 
and makes the neighborhood school responsive to the 
needs of us community 

Timely Information 

Students are well served w hen. through the develop- 
ment of their critical thinking skills, ihcy are enabled 
not only to receive but to handle, son out. and make 
sense of the mass of available information 

Guidelines to ensure students 1 access to timely infor- 
mation are as follows 

• Copies of the sy stem wide application forms from 
the University of Calif ornra and the California 
State University system should be available to all 
graduating high school seniors 

• Information and instructions regarding under- 
graduate admission should be obtainable, includ- 
ing special and necessary forms, advanced place- 
ment examination announcements student affirma- 
tive \ action information* and the names and 
ad3rw$e* of those responsible for educational 
oppon u nir^^pjrogra ms 

• I is tings of scholarship guides and sources and 
sample forms for obtaining scholarships should 
be available 

• Explanations of the various types of financial aid 
(eg. grants, loans, scholarships, or work-study 
programs) should be provided at specified and 
periodic intervals and locations, and deadlines 
should be posted 

• Continuing contact with parents or. guardians of 
graduating seniors should be maintained. 

AvBftsbtB Tutoring 

If students are to compete successfully at the post- 
secondary levei. tt is necessary to provide programs 
which will help students develop study skills. An 
' example is a peer tutoring program Recent research 
has Tound tton in these programs berth tutors and pu- 
pils etrn rewardhrand improve in school performance. 



Peer tutoring is an individualized instruction program 
lor students whose redding and mathematics skills arc 
helov grade level It is designed to promote the devel- 
opment of a pupils maximum potential 

A* p.i tutoring approach works as follows Peer 
tutors who arc at least two grades ahead ol students 
being helped may use highly stiuctured drill and 
Horkhook material* that require little or na cxplana 
turn and that can be eol reeled quickly and accurately 
| he basic techmque mav be progmmmed instruction 
and reinhwcxmeni I here should be one teacher and 
two aides to monitor up to Mn p;wr* ol students in an 
aie* set aside lor.. tutoring Icachcrs keep detailed 
• jrvouts and Ui»u' each pupil at his or her own pace 
though progiessiveh difficult material Districts mav' 
set aside time during the school dav lor study groujf* 
01 studs halls without disrupting the icgulai instruc- 
tion schedule 

School and District Support 
tor Academic Excellence 

I dm anon ( We Section 54700 provides .1 means of 
implement une the I nivetsny and (oilege Opportuni- 
ties Program bv allow mg the redirection ol existing 
categorical tuntb IV Male Board of I ducation has 
endorsed the t epilations that support and encourage 
tf«> program 

Schools Mishsne to u«.c consolidated program funds 
|,o I t t) .i^tivtties should takv the tollowtng steps 

• Select targeted stcondarv schools, and use eilhci 
State t ompen'-.itorv I dlKatiou fSCIl or School 
Improvement Program luuds t Si P*! to develop a 
pro^iam 

• Iruhide the Inivcrfctv and C ollege Opportunities 
Program descriptions in the present site plan 

• I mure .1 dear audit Had ol ail expenditure* 

• ( onsuh with tin district and school advisorv 
councils 

• Obt.on approval from the school site council loi 
SIP Kinds * 

I he following requirement* applv to extend the 
t imersiK and College Opportunities Program to 
schools hound those currently lunded 

• ICO programs must serve first all participating 
St I and Ml* schools before these progiams are 
expanded to other schools. 

• Members 'of school site councils ol schools wish- 
ing to contribute to I SCO programs at new sites 
must agreq to thi* use ol funds No more than 25 
percent of a school's allocation mav be trans- 
fer led from that school 

• State Compensatory I ducation lunds cannot be 
used bevond currently lunded schools unless dis- 



trict and school advisory councils have had an 
opportunity to review and comment on such a 
move 

• I hose who use t conomic Impact Aid tfcIA) 
Alternatives, as stated in California Administra- 
tive ttfde, Iitle 5, Section 4503(d). FIA SCB 
School wide Project luuds. or School Improve- m 
ment Program funds must follow the instructions 
on rorm A- 1 27 P. "•District Consolidated Appli- 
cation lor hunds lor Educational Programs." 
I his form is available from Consolidated Pro- 
grams draiMs Management. 721 Capitol Mall. 
Sacramento. CA W 14-4785. (9I6» 322-5205 

I edeial. state, and institutional policy makers should 
increase financial aid for minority students at the 
graduate and professional levels In particular, every 
effort should he made to expand the number of asxis- 
tantships available to minority graduate students, since 
ibis form of -aid seems to intensify student involve- 
ment in graduate study, promote professional devel- 
opment, and strengthen the bond between the student 
and it# laculty mentor Also, recognizing that no 
child should he forced to choose between educational 
opportunity and cultural identity . policy makers should 
examine the goals and outcomes associated with cur- 
rent bilingual education practice* 

Liaison with Feeder Junior High Schools 

Educational institutions should revise then testing 
and grading procedures tu reflect and enhance within 
each student growth in the noncogmtivc realm per- 
sonal development, interpersonal skills and seit- 
esteem 

Informed Parents and Community 
Representatives 

Paren/s may wish to loin school and djstrtct com- 
mittees to fielp provide leadership and organized com- 
mitment Strategies for parental involvement need to 
be developed Parents must have the opportunity to 
participate in establishing programs, in making recom- 
mendations about goals and about their children's 
progress, and in assisting their children to attain 
stated goals. 

Follow-up whh Students After Graduation 

* Surveys measuring th> satisfaction of students with 
their high school prepai at ion are valuable indicators 
for assessing and improving secondary school pro- 
gram offerings Current and former students and 
other direct recipients of secondarv school services 
constitute those surveyed 




Student Visits to Local Institutions 
of Higher Education 

* 

I tve-m experiences til a week or more at residence 
hails or campus dormitories expose students to the 
various disciplines taught at colleges and universities. 
Classes, tours, demonstrations, and laboratory set- 
tings provide ^experiential le? mng and first-hand 
information to students 

In addition to the guidelines for a comprehensive 
guidance program previously discussed, the Second* 
art Program Review . ffandhook contains a descrip- 
tion of a high-quality counseling, guidance, or ad\ tsing 
program as one in which; 

f here ts evidence that student* hojd high expectations 
for thcrriseives. have a realistic picture oi their persona! 
strengths and intellectual potential, and generally either 
know uhai.lhev want out of school and what to do after 
high school or arc comfortable with fheir progress iri 
detinio^! then pernor^ career, and educational goal* 
Students arc enrolled in bourses consistent with Iheir 
goalv Mtengihv and needs Advice on personal. social, 
career, and cdu ational concerns is available to students 
at lime* and places most convenient to the student lor 
each Mud em there is a statf member at the school who is 
personal!) lamiiiar with the student's goals, strengths, 
needv and educational program and who rcpularh 
reviews the students academic progress and personal 
and MKial growth I his stall member regularly and ire- 
qucntU discusses the student's academic progress and 
personal and social growth with the student and with the 
student's teachers and parents when nccessarv Students 




with sn >cfiai needs or potentially venous problems are 
identified early and receive skilled help before they {the 
problems] become critical Students are familiar with 
how the school operates (e g , scheduling, registering Lr 
classes, availability of teaming options, rules, etc.)? 

l or such a program to be developed requires 
insightful planning, committed implementation, and 
continuing evaluation at all levels of the school com- 
munity, including the students themselves An -articu- 
lated UCO/ secondary school support effort is a 
high-priority objective of the consolidated application 
process of the State Department of Education. (See 
Appendix A for descriptions of two prograrrts which 
adlress student motivation, counseling, and advising.) 

Parental Involvement and Support 

Pubhc schools have always drawn on parental sup- 
port to augment their programs. The UCO Program is 
particularly committed to involving paretrts to help^ 
underrepresenied students prepare for a post second- 
ary educational opportunity. The UCO staff is work- 
tug with groups such as the National Association (or 
the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), Asso- 
ciation of Mexican- American Educators. California 
Association of Compensatory Educators, and Califor- 
nia Association for the (lifted to promote the aware- 
ness of parents about financial aid resources, college 
or university academic requirements, and general cop- 
ing skills their children need to he prepared for 
college 

Many parents often do not understand the details 
regarding college preparation, college admissions, and 
financial aid applications to the fullest The college 
advising process should provide for the orientation of 
parents and students together. Parents can en?»une that 
realistic academic goals have been set tor their chil- 
dren. Parents also can encourage their children to 
strive tor excellence Moreover. ihc> can monitor 
their children's school progress 

Meetings scheduled in the evenings at the secondare 
school site and on the college or university campus 
can be aimed at discussing parents' roles in helping 
their children prepare for college, introducing parents 
to the program, and involving parents in aspects of 
program planning Such meetings (I) build strong ties 
among students, parents, project staff, and teachers 
that will provide support for the student, (2) build 
parent interest, concern, and participation in their 
children's education. (3) increase the value parents 
place on higher education: and (4! increase parents" 
expectations ol their childu v Parent participation is 
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crucial for changing student attitudes and for provid- 
ing support to teachers. 

Schools need to demonstrate their commitment to 
academic excellence by recognizing successful stt^ 
dents; encouraging student participation in district, 
state, and national academic awards programs; and 
soliciting parental assistance at every opportunity. 
Parents can be actively involved in supporting stu- 
dents, particularly if they are pan of an organized 
group or club such as an Academic Boosters Club or 
mentor programs. (See Appendix B for suggestions 
on hou to start an Academic Boosters Club.) 

An excellent film for secondary students and par- 
ents is Parents: Ttie Hidden Resources. This 16 mm. 
color film is 17 minutes long. It was jointly produced 
b\ Clearday Productions in Los Angeles and the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis It is available from the 
Director of Relations with Schools EOP Outreach 
Services. Mrak Hall. Room 11. University of Califor- 
nia. Davis. CA 05616 

Career Awareness 

According to the American College Testing Pro-, 
gram's publication Career Planning Program, "a 
career in like a lifelong journey with many places to go 
and many directions to take.** To help students begin 
^ this journey, educators have designed programs and 
services that assist students *ith making realistic 
career and educational cbou.es. These programs pro- 
vide leadership training, technical assistance, staff 
c development, and enhancement of student self-esteem 
Student leadership programs and organizations arc 
j presented more fully in the. sect inn entitled 'llrcadet- 
ship Development." 

To obtain technical assistance, school career and 
guidance counselors may contact consultants from th£ 
■J CO unit, who may provide materials, personnel, 
(gsources. or ideas to assist students in exploring and 
retaining their interests in specific career clusters or 
higher educational choices. 

Staff development and in-service training programs 
enhance students' career awareness because program 
participants learn to identify and extend those activi- 
ties and services which the entire school faculty can 
provide. Students benefit when all teachers are helped 
to integrate classroom instructional goals with student 
career and educational planning. 

Students' self-esteem and other intrapersonal skills 
are boosted when students are led to set up realistic 
educational and vocational plans. For example, a stu- 
dent' profile which includes extracurricular activities. 
out~of~class accomplishments, and realistic interest 

Prcdfgcr and other*. Career Pkmnm P*<mr*m. Iowa City, la 9 
American College Tc*tmg Program, 8974. p I 



inventories helps to bring the present and the future 
together, giving students a wider awareness of their 
career possibilities. 

Another means of providing career awareness to 
ftudents is through the career specialist, who can mo- 
tivate students as well as stimulate their interest in 
particular careers. Thi* person helps students to make 
decisions about educational and career plans as well 
as to correlate their individual interests, experiences, 
and abilities with the world of work A career special- 
ist also may assist instructors to infuse career concepts 
into the regular curriculum of subject-matter areas. A 
career special could be any member of the faculty m 
who is committed to assisting students in locating 
* career* information, exploring career options* and 
implementing careeV plans. 

District Support 

There is a continuing process of defining the roles 
and responsibilities that arz necessary to initiate and 
sustain college preparatory programs. Part of the pro- 
cess requires a description of the district's plan for the 
paitieipation of appropriate advisory groups, repre- 
sentatives from postsecondary institutionst represen- 
tatives from private organizations, and whenever 
feasible, coordinator* from Mathematics. Engineer- 
ing, and Science Achievement (MHSA). 

The process also requires a definition of district sup- 
port in the form of policies, procedures, and criteria 
which may be necessary to create or further enhance 
an effective working partnership between the school 
and the district. Schools requesting participation in 
the UCO network are encouraged to apply through 
their district representatives, who are aware of the 
local and categorical funds which may be available. 

Data Collection 

A critical component of UCO plans is the system "* 
for collecting follow-up data about students who par- 
ticipate in the program. A data-collection system can 
range from gathering Information for monitoring the 
program to studying the effectiveness of the college 
preparatory program. The data collected should pro- 
vide answers to (I) how weH the program w working 
(Are more students applying to, enrolling in, and 
remaining in college?); (2) how well the program is 
being administered and implemented; am (3) what 
impact the program is making. 

Factual information about the. fiscal and program- 
matic aspects of the program separates the "have-to- 
know" from the "nice-to-know'* data. Successful practices 
that can be documented as a result of the program's 
focus also can be replicated. (Appendix E contains a 
sample data collection form.) 
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Chapter Two 



Leadership 
Development 




In addition to the components discussed in the pre- 
vious chapter, leadership development can prepare 
students for . college entrance. Youth programs and 
organizations for outstanding students exist to pro- 
vide opportunities for the development of leadership 
skills. Descriptions of these programs appear in this - 
chapter. • 

Another way to help students develop leadership 
skills is to involve them in as many State Department 
of Education-sponsored activities as possible. By at- 
tending such seminars or conferences, students can 
karn about school finances, the importance of partici- 
pation in school activities, and ways to ensure success- 
ful completion of a college program. 

The UCO staff has initiated a new component to 
link its services with programs which provide teaming 
and leadership oppprtuoities for secondary school stu- ' 
dents. The goal of this effort is to encourage more 
schools, especially those with high minority student 
enrollments, to select students to participate in these 
programs and to establish school leadership activities. 

These programs and organizations provide excel- 
lent developmental experiences in the school setting. . 
in. the community, and at the regional, state, and 
national levels. Students are offered opportunities to 
sharpen "their learning skills, gain community recogni- 
tion, and expand their life's experience. 

Within the State Department of Education, the 
UCO office is responsible for assisting in the coordina- 
tion and dissemination of information about these 
programs and organizations, some of which are de- 
scribed in the paragraphs that follow. • 

Atro-Acmdcmic, Cultural Technologic*!, and 
Scientific Olympic* Program 

The Afro-Academic, Cultural, Technological, and 
Scientific Olympics (ACT-SO) Program is a local, 
state, and national program of recognition and honor 
for black students achieving in one or more of several 
areas. Since 1976 the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) has spon- 
sored this program. In 1980, $45,000 was awarded to 
60 winners. 

For detailed information one may contact the local 
NAACP chapter by January of each year to ensure 
participation of the local school and students, or one 
may write or telephone the following: 

Virna Canson, Regional Director 
NAACP 

1975 Sutter Street, Suite I 
San Francisco, CA 94115 
(415) 931*3243 



Carl Henley. Regional Yduth Director 
. NAACP 
290? W, Vernon Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90008 
(213) 876-2552 

Amarican Fta4d Sarvico 

American Field Service ( AFS) is a student exchange 
program between U.S. schools and communities and 
other nations for a full school year or summer for 
students aged sixteen to eighteen. . 

Early in the fall one should contact either the local 
school committee or club or the following: 

American Field Service 
International Scholarships 
Americans Abroad Department 
313 E. 43rd Street 
New York, NY 10017 
(." 12) 661-4550 

Ann Hayson-GrifTith, ext. 287 or 
Louis Davison, ext. 286 

Boys' Notion 

Boys' Nation enables students to learn about govern- 
ment at the federal level Two outstanding representa- 
tives from California's Boys' Stale are elected as sena- 
tors to participate in national political and governmental 
simulated activities and roles sponsored by Boys' 
Nation in Washington. D C, each July. Participants 
are chosen by peers and counselors. The event is spon- 
sored and administered by the American Legion: 

The person to get in touch with is: 

Richard Schick, Chairman 
Boys* State Commission 
8876 Zencaro Avenue 
San Diego, CA 92123 
(714) 277-8672 

Boys' Stela 

A practical simulation of city, county, and state 
governmental operation, including campaigns, elec- 
tions, responsibilities, roles, and so forth, takes place 
at California State University, Sacramento, in mid- 
June. The event is open to 900 high school juniors. 
.The program is sponsored and administered by the 
California Department , of the American Legion. Those 
who are interested must apply to the local American 
Legion post prior to March 30. 
. The person to contact is as follows: 

Richard Schick, Chairman 
Boys* State Commission 
8876 Zencaro Avenue 
San Diego, CA 92123 
(714) 277-8672 
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CsilforrHaAsuoclstlon of Dlroetors of AcUvWo* 

The California Association of Directors of Activi- 
ties (CADA) is a voluntary organization representing 
a majority of directors of student activities at public 
and private junior and senior high schools. Regional 
and state leadership seminars and workshops are pro- 
vided foLiludents, advisers, and directors during the 
school year. Week-long youth spirit camps arc con- 
ducted during the summer months. 

One may write or telephone: 

Harry Bettencourt, CADA Secretary 

Fremont 'High School 

1279 Sunnyvale-Saratoga Road 

Sunnyvale, CA 94087 

(619) 372-4477 p 

California Association of Stwtont Councils 

i The California Assodation of Student Councils 
(CASC) is a voluntary student organization that has 
members representing, public and private junior and 
senior high schools. Leadership activities include 
regional and state cabinets conducting association 
business, week-long summer leadership camps, and 
the California Conference on Politics and Leadership 
(CCPL). The Student Advisory Board on Education 
(SABE) makes proposals to the State Board of Educa- 
tion. The CASC student lobbyist works#ith the State 
Legislature, pther programs, ycar-rqjmjd activities, 
and training also are provided. / 
The person to get in touch with is: 

June Thompson, Executive Director 
California Association of^ Student Councils 
40 Deerpath Drive 
Portola Valley, CA 94025 
(415) 851-3247 

The California Civitan Classroom 

The California Civitan Classroom is conducted 
each year for a week in the middle of August at the 
California State University, Sacramento, and at the 
State CapitoL One hundred incoming high school 
• seniors have the opportunity to discuss federal, state, 
and local government with many Sacramento-based 
" officials. Jhey also discuss the problems of free enter- 
prise with outstanding business persons. Many Civ- 
itan clubs conduct speech contests to qualify local 
participants. Winners are notified before June 1. 

One may contact the local Civitan' Club on 

Denise Ruhlow, Secretary/ Treasurer 
' California District-Civitan International 
1809 Peyton Avenue, Unit 101 
Burbank, CA 91504 
(213) 843-6950 
(213) 847-9848 
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California Conference on Politic* 
and Leederehlp 

Sec the entry under *he California Association of. 
Student Councils. 

California YMCA Model Legislature and Court 

In September of each year, approximately 1,500 
high school youths representing 75_ YMCA delega- 
tions begin the five-month process of learning about 
state government, developing a • legislative bill, and ' 
raising funds for participation. The delegations join 
together in electing youth officers at district election 
conferences. They also attend a three-day. training 
conference in San Luis Obispo held prior to«he actual 
five-day model legislature and court experience in . 
Sacramento in February. This event is limited to 900 
delegates. Facilities of the California State Capitol 
and Supreme Court building are made available. 

One may contact the school principal, the local 
YMCA directors, or the person listed as follows: 

Bud Sheble, Director 
California YMCA Model Legislature 
and Model Court 
Pacific Region YMCA 
III! Chess Drive 
Foster City, CA 94404 
(415) 574-2003 

Career Awaranaaa Program 

The Career Awareness Program is offered by the 
Home Savings a.nd Loan Association and acquaints 
seniors who have a 3.0 or higher grade point average 
with the business and professional workaday world. 
Participating students receive credit for attending 
classes and are candidates for placement in summer 
jobs. A $4,000 scholarship is awarded tp one student 
per school each year. 

For further information, one may contact the local 
Home Savings and Loan Association branch or the 
organization listed as follows: 

Robert L. Benson 111. Assistant Vice-President 
Community Outreach Department (North) 
Home Sayings and Loan Association 
* 250 East 18th Street 
Oakland, CA 94606 
< (415) 463-3400 

John H. Holoman, SenioT Vice-President 
Community Outreach Department (South) . 
Home Savings and Loar. Association 
3731 Wilshire Boulevard 
. Los Angeles, C A 90010 
(213). 385-1900 » - 



Century III Leaden Program 

This is a national program for seniors providing 
two California students with SI, 500 scholarships each 
and the opportunity to attend the National Century 
III Leaders Conference in March of each vcar.at Wil-. 
liamsburg, Virginia. Funded and administered since 
1976 by the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals (NASSP) with funding from th£ Shett Oil 
Company, this program begins in early September 
* with an application deadline of mid-October at the 
local school. After the school winner has been deter- 
mined by the selection committee, state competition 
takes place in December. . 

^ne may contact the local high school principal or 
the person listed as follows: 

■ • 

Terry Giroux, Director „ 
Student Activities 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals 
1904 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 
(703) 860-0220 

Chfcano Youth Leadership Conference 

This program for Hispanic sophomores and juniors 
provides a week's opportunity for them to visit the 
State 'Capitol and observe the legislative process. Stu- 
dents participate in workshops and explore ways to 
serve their communities through developing leader- 
ship skills and knowledge of education and govern- 
ment. The first conference, held in June. 1982, was 
sponsored in part by the Association of Mexican- 
American Educators (AMAE), (he University and 
College Opportunities Program of the California 
State Department of Education, and the Chicano 
Capitol staff. 

One may contact the local high school principal, the 
local AMAE chapter, or the person listed as follows: 

Elfego Jaramillo, Consultant 

University and College Opportunities Program 

California State Department of Education 
/ 721 Capitol Mall 

Sacramento, C A 94814 
' (916) 322-5960 

Cloae-up * 

This- program, based in Washington, D.C., provides 
an excellent week-long experience in national govern- 
ment at the nation's capital. It i a based on the com- 
munity network concept, with all public,. private, and 
parochial schools in a given community encouraged 
to participate in the whole effort. Financial assistance 
is provkled by local business and industry. In- 1982, 
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1.900 U.S. schools were involved, along with 14,000 
studeuts and educators. > 

For assistance in establishing such a- program in 
your- community, contact: 

Steve Janger, President 
Close-up Foundation 
1235 Jefferson Davis Highway 
Arlington. VA 22282 
. (703) 892-5400 

Conferences and Seminars * 

The UCO office hosted more than 600 junior and 
senior high school students at minisessions of State 
Department of Education-sponsored seminars and 
conferences in 1982. Three minisessions, "Dollars for 
Scholars," "How to Make Your Schools Really Go," 
and "Taking Care of Business," were presented. Each 
of the sessions was unique and informational 

"Dollars for Scholars" provides stud*emswjL rac- 
tical financial information and advice. AoTninistrators 
from the financial aid offices of local, colleges and 
universities address the students, hand out informa- 
tion, and answer questions. The various kinds of 
financial aid which may be available are discussed. 

"How to Make Your School Really Go" is the moti- 
vational session. Cheerleading teams attend as well as 
students holding leadership positions in youth organi- 
zations. Th^ 'discussions focus on the importance of 
student participation in school activities, both for the 
students' own benefits and to serve as guidelines for 
the admissions officers who select the entering fresh- 
men for their institutions. 

"Taking Care of Business," the most interesting ses- 
sion of the seminar, includes discussions about how 
students can prepare during high school for success at 
the university,, meet application deadlines, develop 
time management skills, use counselors' knowledge, 
'manage their finances, Wontact professors, and the 

like. , 

Students, from nearby colleges and universities 
relate their experiences about participation in campus 
activities; tell how to keep (or not) an active social life 
on campus; and discuss whether to live at home, on 
campus, or in a private apartment. These students tell 
how minor differences in these areas affect their study 
habits and class preparation. They discuss how to 
make use of support systems and available resources 
while they are in college: fc 

QMs' Nation 

* 

Two outstanding juniors are elected -during the Cali- 
fornia's Girls' State conference to represent this state 
at Washington, D.C., in July of each year,. There they 

,1 - • 



participate in national political and governmental sim- 
ulated activities and roles sponsored by Girls' Nation. 
They are chosen by their peers and counselors. The 
program is funded and administered by the American 
Legion Auxiliary. 
One may contact: 

Anita Rattan. Director 

The American Legion Auxiliary , 

Girls' State 

1540 New York Drive 

Altadena. CA 91001 

(21 3). 68 1-5487 

Girls' State 

Girls' State is a one-week hands-on. practical simu- 
lation of governmental operations at 51! levels in Cali- 
fornia. This e^ei«^mvoTves a bout 540 juniors who are 
chosen, by the local American Legion Auxiliary "units 
In February and March. The program, which is based 
on leadership ability, proven accomplishment, and 
scholarship, is held the last week In June on the Cali- 
fornia Slate University, Sacramento, campus. 

One may obtain information and apply at the office 
of the local high school principal, or one may contact; 

Anita Rattan, Director 

The American Legion Aoxiliary 

Girls* State : 

1540 New York Drive 

Altadena, CA *l00l 

(213) 681-5487 

Hugh O'Brien Youth Foundation Leadership 

The Hugh O'Brian Youth (HOBY) Foundation 
Leadership Seminars program is for high" school 
sophomores only. One student represents each school 
at a two-and-one-half-day seminar on "America's 
Incentive System. "'The Northern California Seminar 
is helrf in early April, and the Southern California 
Seminar is held in early May. Two participants are 
chosen to attend theTnternational Leadership Seminar 
in August.' 

In October of each year, one should contact the 
school principal or activity director or: 

Martin McCarthy, Executive Director 
The Hugh O'Brian Youth Foundation 
10880 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 1500 
Los Angeles. CA 90024 
(213) 4744370 

Junior State of America m \ 

For almost 50 years the Junior State of America 
(JSA), a student-run organization, has encouraged 
political awareness and involvement among high 
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school students. More than 100 schools sponsor JSA 
chapters tyr students interested in government and 
contemporary issues.' Local student debates and speakers* 
programs prepare the youngsters tor the many state- 
wide, conferences, conventions, symposia, and summer 
• schools in Washington, D C , and at the University of 
California it Davis. " \ 

l or further information, one may contact either the 
local school chapter or: 

Richard Prosser. Executive Director 
Junior State of America Headquarters 
190 California Avenue 
Palo Alto, CA 94306 
(4LS) 327-2131 
(213) 994-0973 

National High School Oratorical Contest 

This contest is an opportunity for students to com- 
pete on local, regional, sectional, and national levels 
for scholarship awards from $500 to $ 16,000. The pui- 
pose of this- contest. is to develop students* deeper 
knowledge aiy i up f fif ciation of the U.S. Constitution. 
Training students for leadership, developing their abil- 
ities to think and speak clearly and intelligently, and 
preparing them for the acceptance of duties, responsi- 
bilities, rights, and privileges of citizenship are addi- 
tional objectives of the program. Contestants .from 
grades nine trrough twelve compete in December and 
January. 

One may contact the local American Legion post 

The American Legion 

Department of California 

117 Veterans War Memorial Building 

San Francisco, CA 94182 

A Presidential Classroom for Young Americans 

This program has provided a concentrated study 
about the 1 U.S. government to more than 25,000 
selected juniors and seniors since 1968 through per* 
sonal. contact with national leaders and institutions. 
» As an enriching educational and personal experience, 
this program seeks to create (I) an awareness of the 
problems of modern democratic government; (2) a 
greater understanding of American legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial processes; atrd (3) an appreciation of 
the political relationships and influences that shape 
our system of government. Any number of students 
may attend from a school Eight one-week classrooms 
are held in Washington, D.C., each year from January 
through July. 



One may contact the local principal or activity 
director or write or telephone: 

Angle If Whittaker, Executive Director 

A Presidential Classroom for Young Americans 

P.O. Box 19084 

Washington, IK' 20036 

(202) 638-2234 

(703) 527-8988 

United States Senate Youth Program ? 

This program was crealed by Senate resolution in 
1962 because of the continuing need for intelligent 
understanding of our political processes and the func- 
tions of *ur government by our citizens. Recognizing 
that a democracy depends on ajert. talented, and 
rigorous competition for political leadership, leaders 
of this program bring two juniors or seniors from each 
state to the nations eapital in January. The week's 
intensive schedule includes meetings and briefings 
with senators, cabinet members, representatives from 
the Department of State, the Department of Defense, 
and the Supreme Court. Participants receive greetings 
from the President and Vice-President of the bnited 
States. The students, who have been elected by stu- 
dent body officers, work as interns for one day in their 
senator's office. Each winner receives a $2,000 schol- 
arship. The William Randolph Hearst Foundation 
provides funds for Jhis program. i 

Program applicatufc^ackets jyte sent out early in 
September to school principals or activity directors. 
Each school may submit one nominee to the State 
Department of Education about October 10. The. 
regional semifinalist screening is accomplished by 
teams provided by the California Association of Stu- 
dent Councils (CASC). The State Selection Commit- 
tee and the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
select the finalists. The two winners are announced 
jointly by the two U.S. senators from California and 
the representatives from the Hearst Foundation early 
in December. / 

For more information, one Vnay get in touch with 
the following: 

Elfego E. Jaramitlo 

U.S. Senate Youth Program (California) 
University and College Opportunities Program 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 95814-4785 
(916) 322-5960 

/ 

\ 
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Chapter Three 



Funding Sources 
for LJCO Programs 
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Senate Bill 968, Chapter 1298 (1982). established 
the University and College Opportunities ftbgram. 
and it permits school districts to use local and cate- 
rical funds for the implementation of programs 
Jesigned to improve the preparation of underrcprc-^ 
sented students for college-level or university-level 
instruction. 

Existing district and school plans may describe 
projects which focus on the improvement of students 1 
academic achievement in mathematics, science, and 
English. Program descriptions also should include 
instructional support to students through academic 
advising, college and career counseling, establishment 
of tutorial and study groups, summer programs for 
academic enrichment, and appropriate student and 
Maff awards. Districts are encouraged to coordinate 
existing resources, networks, and revenues. 
, Through the consolidated application process cf 
the California State Department of Education, dis- 
tricts may use several sources of funds to plan and 
implement academic programs • hat enable students to 
enter postsccondary institutions: 

• 'Federal funding Education Coasolidation Improve- 
ment Act, Chapter I, Part C 

• Federal funding -Education Consolidated Improve- 
ment Act, Chapter I, Schoolwide Project 

• f ederal fuHSing Education Consolidated Improve- 
ment Act, Chapter 2, Block Grant 

• State funding Assembly Rill 65, Chapter 894, 
(1977) School Jmprovement Program 

• State funding Assembly Bill 777, Article 3, 
(1981) School-Based Coordinated Program 

• State funding Economic Impact Aid, Alterna- 
tive Project* 

• State funding E conomic Impact Aid, School- 
wide Project 

Allowable expenditures from these sources might 
include the acquisition of equipment and instructional 
materials to enrich English, mathematics, and science 
curricula; the organization and operation of cojlegc 
and university information centers; the joint staff 
development of high school and postsecondary faculty; 
or the use of counseling and guidance* personnel. 
These funds may be usctj to supplement locally avail- 
able funds for participating students. Projects utiliz- 
ing these funding sources are to be designed and 
implemented in consultation with the parents and 
teachers of participating students. 

Staff members from various units of the State 
Department of Education will assist those who are 
applying for these funds or who are implementing pro- 
grams using these funds. For detailed information a;.d 
assistance, one may call the following; 
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• University and College Opportunities Unit 
(916) 445-8150 

The Education Consolidation 
and Improvement Act 

The I duration Consolidation and Improvement 
Aet contains three pans: Chapter I. Part <\ which 
provides help lor all students from low-income (ami* 
lies served by the school district; Chapter I, School- 
wide Project, wHich enables all students attending a 
school to participate in the program: and Chapter 2 
legislation, which consolidate* a number of federal 
educational programs. 

Education Consolidation and Improvement 
Act, Chapter 1, Part C 

The Congress otThe United States recegnised that 
federal appropriations of Education Consolidation 
and Improvement Act (ECIA), Chapter 1, funds 
would generally not be sufficient to serve all educa- 
tionally deprived children in a school district. To pre- 
vent dilution of Chapter I funds. Congress enacted 
legislation to concent rate ^tiiese limited resources on 

M educationally deprived children in greatest tieed ot 
assistance residing in areas having the highest concen- 
trations of children frpm low-income families. 

ECIA. Chapter L Part C\ legislation allows the 
development of a program or project to utilize part ot 

. the available funding for services wfiich provide signif- 
icant help for all students from low-income families 
served by the schouKdistrict. The district will have to 
determine which tmildren are eligihle. No more than 
49 percent of this funding may be used to serve such 
students. Stated another way, the funding level for 
Part C must be less than the combined amount used 
for Plirt A and Part B 

Education Consolidation and Improvement * 
Act, Chapter 1, Schoolwide Project • 

A schoolwide project is one in vfrtudu all the stu- 
dents attending the school may participate in the pro- 
gram. When such a project is established, districts can 
be exempted from the usual student identification and 
funding issues that otherwise apply. Schoolwide pro- 
grams %rc to be designed for"' implementation in 
schools in which the concentration of children from 
low-income families exceeds 75 percent of the student 
body. 

Education Consolidation and Improvement 
Act, Chapter 2 

The purpose of ECIA, Chapter 2, legislation is lo^ 
consolidate a number of federal educational pro- 



grams Funding sources from these several programs 
can be used together to form a block grant program 
Wha tj^veu money Congress appropriates for the block 
grant is given to the states on a school population 
basis. These funds are to be used for the development 
of projects to improve educational practices which 
address the special needs of educationally deprived or 
gifted and talented students. 

Money lor implementing Chapter 2 became avail- 
able on July I. 1982 An allowable expenditure could 
include special programs for students who give evi- 
dence of high performance in the areas of intellectual, 
creative, artistic, and leadership capacities or in spe- 
cific academic fields. *^ 

Assembly BUI 65— School 
Improvement Program 

Assembly Bill 65. Chapter S94 (1977). contains 
legislative direction and funding for districts having 
students with special needs, as well as provisions foi 
the systematic improvement of kindergarten through 
twelfth grade educal ion, foi every child m receive an 
educational program responsive to his or her unique 
interests, talents, and needs 

For secondary students these provisions open the 
possibility of progiams offering career guidance, a 
variety of learning options, off-campus study provi- 
sions, and the waiver of seat time 

I he improvement efforts under this legislation are 
to bemmtiated by selected school sites jn participating 
districts, with the involvement ol school staff, parents, 
secondary students, and other members of a school 
site council 

Assembly Bill 65 also includes funding for imple- 
mentation of locally developed raff development pro- 
grams and teacher' resource centers. 

Assembly BUI 777, Article 3, 
School-Based Coordinated 
Program 

Article 3 of the School-Based Program Coordina- 
tion Act of 1981 (Education Code sections 52850 > 
52861 ) permits a school, with the approval of its local* 
governing board, to coordinate the resources from 1 1 
identified funding sources. In doing so, the school is 
relieved of all or some of the requirements of the stat- 
utes that provide The resources. Under this Act schools 
have greater flexibility in the use of special purpose 
funds so that individual student needs may be met 
within a comprehensive program. 

Article^TXif the School-Based Program Coordina- 
tion Act applies uvehools that receive funds from one 
or more of the following; 



Career Guidance Center* 
"Classroom Inst ruction « 
Conservation I ducal ion 
leonomic Impact Aid Stat^- Compensatory 

Fducation 
(iifted and Talented Iducation/ 
HI illi i I iff lite fading Specialists 
New Careers 
School Improvement 
School Staff Development Programs 
Special Education 

.At thcr^district level the governing boaij decides 
wtietherNhe schools in its district will bt> allowed io . 
apply to participate in schoo-hascd coordinated cate- 
gorical programs pursuant to Article J. At the school 
level each school site council decides whether it wishes 
to apply. U application is made by a school* the appli- 
cation should he submitted to the school district, 
which will forward the application to the State 
Department ol Fducation for review and approval 

Economic Impact Aid — 
Alternative Prelects, 



In I97K the State Board of Fducation tWionstratvt 
its concern that sf udents from economically disadvan- 
taged backgrounds become eligible lor unii^rsitv and 
college entrance. I he Board adopted Califtimiu^Aiimw 
iunihw ( oJi\ Ink *. Fducation. Section 4!SftJ. under 
i Ik* I cononuc Impact Aid (I I A) statute Section 4503 
includes the following provision to assist these students. 

<J) lit "ghouls uitli mure than Ml puci-nt ol then stu- 
dents Iroin low income families I deter mined in accor- 
dance unfi Section 4412k students who do not meet the 
ohieitoe tiitetion established hv the district pursuant to 
mMioiis 4414 and 441V hut who test below the W\h 
percentile tas established through the use til the appio- 
ptMtc test instruments pursuant to Section 4414) tnas he 
eligible to reccoc eveess tost services in order that the} 
mas be .misled m ieav liiti|L* their lull pnit-nMril 

Alternative Projects 

A portion ol the district's I I A allocation may be 
regarded as MA alternative lunds lor the purpose .of 
providing supplementary services to students ranking 
below the 90th percentile (f conomic Impact Aid 
State Compensatory Education funds provide for Mu* 
dents below the 50th percentile J Because there are a 
number of schools in low-income areas with high pro- 



portions of underrcprcsented students, i I A alterna- 
tive funds can contribute importantlv to the preparation 
ol these students for university and college entrance 
Ihc school advisorv committee approves and the 
district advisory committee receives proposals utiliz- 
ing I IA alternative funding 

Economic Impact Aid — Schoofwtde Project 

The California Legislature, as a part of LIA fund- 
ing, has provided authority ii<r the establishment of 
school* ide projects which ajc designed for implemen- 
tation in schools where the concentration of educa- 
tionally disadvantaged children exceeds 75 percent, 
t hesc scftoolwide projects allow lor the development 
of an educational plan of sufficient st/e, scope, and 
quality to meet the needs ot all students at an eligible 
school. • 

At the district level approval of- the educational 
plan by fippropria"* committees and councils is neces- 
sary for the creation of schoolwide projects. 
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The University and College Opportunities (UCO) 
neivyrk is an interrelated system of support amj 
inMrmmon exchange among i€e California State 
Department uf I duration's UCO oil tec. public second- 
ary schools, and interested college ,and university* 
administrators who arc committed to meeting the aca- 
demic and personal meeds of students from undcrrep* 
rewnteJ groups v ho exhibit the potential to succeed 
in postsecondary education 1 he network operates by 
an information-sharing process highlighting •pecial 
events and newly available resources, including a ser- m 
tes of U CO Program handouts and fact sheets. 

A special emphasis of the network is to facilitate 
communication betwer chuols ard their neigh- 

boring colleges and u .s Through |omt plan- 

ning efforts secondary sch, ^jarc able to take advantage 
of existing outreach sen ices offered by mosi postxec- 
ondary institutions. 

Commitment 

Schools that become a pan of the If CO network are 
entitled to certain and particular support Irom the 
UCO office Likewise, there arc certain expectations 
of the school A list of these commitments appears on 
the chM on page 2t) , 

The Network Council 

1 ht; Network Council is made up of members who 
assist secondary schools in college advisement, coun- 
selor services, and instructional strategies designed to 
increase ify? number of underrcprrwntcd students 
eligible for university admission Network Council 
members are individuals currently implementing highly 
successful programs destjflf) to promote student aca- 
demic excellent? and readiness for transition into a 
college or uwversit$% program A council member uti- 
lizes his or her skills in providing cOnsAtant services 
to schools within the network 

Currently, there are approximately \0 such persons 
whose names and information W reaching them are 
available from the UCO office Schools desiring assis- 
tance an? encouraged to use the services of these 
individuals 

The Network School 
District Profile 

The UCO "Network School District Profile" is an 
assessment tool of school services and student perfor- 
mances Its purpose is to provide baseline data regard- 
ing academic programs, enrollment, test scores, and 
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college enrollment rale* ol student* from schools in 
the Vi 'Vi network School staff mav use the profile a 1 * 
a self-assessment instrument to monitor the imple 
riteni«ft!ort of theco*le|gc preparatory program, do eval- 
uate information about the prugrfim. and to tielp 
make decisions to modify the program ifso the 
I CO ofliee tm»> use the completed proWes tor tabula- 
tion ot results to be reported to the State Department 
of I ducat o n to the Slate Board ot I ducat ion. and to 
the i ahimnia State legislature In cither case tht 
final results should indicate increased academic stan 
dards and the cto*lopmeni ol an adequate college wt- 
parafon prograrV mahhng students to tspen/n t 
success in postswondarv education 

I he profile van be a useful document that enables 
one to ufcntils I In Ac facts, figures, and practices 
*|tiih ynhafiM-A^e ctlcituencss of college preparatory 
pt 4l KWlir ' Ins profile can also Assist one in analyzing 



ijciuf > uhich indicate success m increasing the number 
of stuJ* nts from under represented groups who become 
eligible f<*c and aie^adrnitted to t<*o and tour year 
institutions of highei education Also, the esploribg 
and interpreting of the implications of the collected 
data are facilitated Since 4 he profile present* to pro- 
gram ucielopers the °at -hand" fafts, there is a decrease 
m the tendency for them to basiih vtrk proposed solu 
lions to the problems surrounding the under rcpresen- 
tat s*n of certain groups f he collected data can be 
Used (*> ascertain whether program nytl rm minP* arc 
using funds advantageously and to tdentits those pref- 
ects i ha i are or are riot cost effective Justification for 
continuing or for moving funding to additional w 
otlUx projects is supported by use *d thi profile (A 
copy of a sample -|?CO Network School I^tnet Pro 
file" mav he fecund in Appemhx J ) 



Statement ot Commitment 



l ht that app* trs on this chart shows the actott 
f Ol uituoric are responsible J. if 

UCO Commitment to 
Network Participants 

• t vt vonsofiifalcd luftdiMg *ourto 

• Svarvb l«*r m\* rooimt* and gmnJ uku* 

• Staler idt Loordmalioii am! lornnuiMKalton 

• I ^ imm- tfi.jiMfti *»t pfograrri r< sufls 

• IH'tcloprnrni of a network «tl i t O rcsoum a'ssiKMU s 

• f^iH umcntafion of siu,LC>sfu& practices 

• f o« jlron ot rspt>ri*sv and innovator proclaim 

• rVffTftTu n(»«» and progress rrpot is 

• f ilahons ol programs jnd nrjlrriaU dtttft'pcd *u f;vi 
ttorfcft sVhooh 

• C 'itmpcndiuffi ol return rehear*. h 

• Bibliographies and htcraf or c 

Promoting Staff l)r\flv$HArnt r 

• Regional conferences 

• Participation in local siaic *orkshop^ 

• Notice ii! ppropriatc slat! development npoM%r*«**cs 

*0 PariKipjfron m p,irtni %#rmn;trs 
8utldt*}% a Pti*t?u r\hip *tth Higher t iti*< i*it<>n * 

• 1 Mi*«»n *\tU Nff uifcf if iitlirfnahvi jtln>f^ 4n<i *AU<< 
pr t^rarm 

• Joint sponsorship of seminars 

• t jwuHv iitLnulis cichanprs and discussion* of standard^ 



ics | hat * he ICO and eaiN sth»*oi p.trtnipatsa^ m riw * 

Commitment by Parttci/wttng 
UCO Network Schools 

• I * iter *f1 C4fcn»ttniiut'H! i<o»n t't»c ^ctii^tli pri*^;ijf*«i« 

• HcMfi s*» dtviU?p *i t t O l*fo>crao* pr««K«,i 

• Willing >u't, lovolki*! >nf«irnut»««n re|;ardui>: academv, 
pf *»gf jfttN uhsih u ill 1 ».rf v c as hj^rlu " djta 

• lltt^ff sf «}t'v <i«*ptn^ k| I t 4 f • > «>rt>p^«tif r . *>t in ' th nh*^tS 
pJiUI 

Vat tu *f*tJitin%* *tth thht* \ffM*-rA 

• \^ i!linpnev\ iti «iuctiil re^iorul u»f»lcrcmt^ 

• Vitflingm^s to inmptk dis^ftptor piipcM ?rp»^lt 
ti» shatc * it ft «u V HchMol" 

m tnit rr^ in istabhshin^ appropriate pafu;c:-hip +% % ,U 
.ova collcffcs **f urns visit «:> 

• I «ihan£C **t «*i;rtt cfr*irf4*prru ,, nt,fc< finnjtits 

• f sfablistmtchi »tf 4 I i t> Mm^fafli parent %o«imirtcc 

• formation of acadciTiit Kin*\tcts ^Itirrv 

• Association* uifh husincv*, ttsK lr^!rrn*il .mii uih<f 
groups 
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Chapter f-ive 

ESEA, Ttite lV-C 
Programs 
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VCO programs funded by FSF A. Title IV-C 
grants provided the opportunity fur local educational 
agencies 8* compete for funding to develop, field-test, 
dc than*! If te. and adopt innovative solutions for the 
reform -oj intermediate and secondary education. In ^ 
the fall ri 1919. funds *cre allocated to support nine 
developmental projects for which unique plans had 
been submitted to met case the number of minority 
students who would be -eligible for admission and 
enrollment in a university or four-year college. 

hto pi of rams, PR HP and Students Capture Oppor- 
tunities to Redirect Their I ducat son (SCORE), were 
funded as ESEA, Title IV-C, Exemplary/ Demonstra- 
tion Projects that were approved by the California 
State Department of Education for replication . Local 
educational agencies throughout California may benefit 
irom examining the processes and products used by 
these highly successful college opportunity projects . 
Descriptions of both programs follow 

PREP 

1 he purpose ot PR EP. a program developed by the 
I os Angeles I lifted School District. is to develop a 
series ot products and processes that can be initiated 
at am high school and that will result in an increased 
emmbci of under represented minority students enroli- 
ng m postsecondatv institutions As a result of these 
processes and products being delivered over a three- 
or tour-year span, targeted students will demonstrate 
the Competitive academic skills and the social aware- 
ness that Mil! permit their successful matriculation in 
pustsrtondary institutions 

Ml of the following component* instruction, cur- 
riculum, counseling, parent involvement, and staff 
development are interdependent In this support * 
mechanism arc methods developed to help students 
*nd parents understand study skills techniques* college 
requirements, academic course sequences, test-taking, 
and* the social and psychological demands of postsec- 
ondary education Staff development programs assist 
the teachers and administrators in making a commit* 
rnenf to higher expectations on the part of all 
participants * 

1 he fundamental objectives of PREP arc to (I) in- 
crease the number* of undeirepresentcd minority stu- 
dents (or enrollment and continued successful matricu- 
lation in postscfondary' education, (2) increase student 
academic competency in English, social studies, for- 
eign languages and mathematics. (1) develop a curric- 
ulum package that assists teachers to develop student 
abilities to meet the higher expectations for students / 
in the academic areas, (4) offer a counseling system. 
iUch as a mentor program, that provides information 
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lot student** wh#> arc 'college bound, have college 
potential, er arcVH- selected to participate in the men- 
tor program. i$) provide a level of parent involvement 
that will let parents accept .i lair share of the rcsponsi- 
hihtv tor their child's post secondary education and 
IM develop defined and refined processes and pro- 
ducts that, will support all of the previoirslv listed 
object i\ es that* are adaptable and replicable 

PR I P \%as designed to use art'intcrdisciplinarv 
approach to curnlulum that follows the concepts of 
the Harvard University core curriculum Thv follow- 
ing products came from' the PRf'P program rpentor 
guides, student handbooks, parent t nglish Spanish 
guides, studs skills guides, and lour curriculum guides 
from the core curriculum 

At the initiating school which serve* a more than 
W percent Hispanic population from a depressed 
urban economic area. PR IP has involved teachers, 
administrators, students and parents I his joint effort 
produced an instructional package that can be adopted 
in several different patterns Specific processes have 
tSobed that provide tor the constant monitoring of 
Hodeni progress. mtwII group guidance, assessment 
and use ol all available school resources, parent work- 
shops, staff development seminars tor enrichment 
and grade improvement, college liaison at California 
State University campuses, comprehensive testing 
programs, financial aid workshops, college advise- 
menu and motivational college and mathematics fairs 
fl he protect participants have shown significant gams 
in receiving Cal Grant A and B awards and accep- 
tance to C alifornia State University and University of 
California campuses } 

SCORE fo* College 

Project SCORE for College was developed by the 
Office of the Orange County Superintendent of^Schools 
and the University of California at Irvine to improve 
those factors which will enhance the college and uni- 
versity eligibility for ninth .through twelfth grade 
undegjeprcsented Orange County students The proj- 
ect is designed to inform, »tutor. and motivate students 
and their parent* regarding admittance to the higher 
educational institution of their choice, It is anticipated 
that, as a result of Project SCORE, these students 
will: 

• Increase their awareness of the academic and 
career opportunities available to them. 

• Improve their study skills and academic perfor- 
mance at the high school level 

• Increase their enrollment in college preparatory 
subjects while in high school 
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• Complete pre college testing -4cvjuircments (the 
Preliminary Sehoiastu Aptitude Test { PSA /*] 
and the Siholaun 4pu§utJe Test [SAT] or the 
H T Uwwnwnt Program [ACT}) 

I he project has been implemented in two phases 
One lakes place in an intensive summer residential 
program, and the other is carried out within the 
framework of the traditional school year 

Phase I, the summer residential program, is designed 
to improve student stud) habits and writing skills 
through intensive workshops provided in the^aca- 
demic and motivational environment of a university. 
This phase of the program lasts for one J u II week dur- 
ing each project year, setting the stage tor the school 
year program 

Phase II. sehoul-vear activities, has three mafbr 
, components tutoring, student motivation, and parent 
information 

• The tutoring component provides academic sup- 
port to project participants in study skills and 
college preparatory classes f ramed university 
studentsjutor at project high school campuses on 
a weekly h^is. 

• I he smd€n\motiratumal component provides 
both individual and group counseling aimed at 
increasing enrollment in college preparatory sub- 
iccts Studcrts are informed of and motivated to 
complete precollege testing and admission require- 
ments 

• I he parertf component is vital to the success of 
Project SCORE It provides information, moti 
vation and support to parents of project participants 

Each component is directed and supervised by Proj- 
ect SCORE for college professional staff. University 
students arc employed as component coordinators to 
hire, tram, and supervise a staff of student workers 
who are also university students. They *erv^ as tutors, 
counselors, club advisers, . and residential assistants 
throughout tfie program. The use of university stu- 
dent workers provides project students with personal 
contact and positive role models at a minimal cost to 
the project The project director provides the overall 
coordination to ensure communication and coopera- 
tive efforts among the staff members for each compo- 
nent. 

SCORE for College was awarded exemplary status 
in 1982 by the California State Department of Educa- 
tion Staff members are currently available to help 
local school districts replicate this moitel on local cam* 
puses. For information about replication, contact the 
University and College Opportunities Program of the 
California State Department of Education or the 
Office of the Orange County Superintendent of School*. 
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To understand the nature and progress of their 
UCQ program, district and school staff members neqd 
to plan a process that will enable thern to obtain 
answers to the following questions: 

1 . What are the specific needs of school's which are 
trying to increase services to minority and women 
students who wish to enter college? 

2. To what extent are available consolidated appli- 
cation funds being used to strengthen and imple- 
ment the UCO programs? 

3. To what extent is each school meeting its 
expressed UCO goals in terms of: 

• Students* preparation 

• Parents 4 expectations 

• Teachers" competencies, knowledge, and aware- 
ness * 

• Administrators 9 competencies, knowledge, and 
awareness 

• Other school staff competencies, knowledge, 

• and awareness 

• College personnel and faculty competencies, 
knowledge, and awareness 

4. To what extent do the following factors affect a 
school's program to increase minority enroll* 
ment in postsccondary institutions? 

• Delivery of guidance services 

• Assistance from parents 

• Underestimation or overestimate n of the capa- 
bilities of students 

• Use of a variety of tests that may labsi 
students 

• Use of a variety of tests that do not prescribe 
appropriate teaming activities for students 

• Continuity of instructional programs 

• Lack or presence of role models 

• Limited use or lack of use of existing resources 

• Availability of financial assistance information 

• Use of tutorials ^ 

5. What is the impact of the UCO-sponsored pro- 
gram on the school climate? 

6. To what extent are the available statistics used to 
strengthen programmatic decisions? 

7. To what extent do our outreach services influ- 
ence a student's decision to enroll in postsecond- 
ary institutions? 

8. Is the UCO-sponsortd program, in fact, increas- 
ing the numbers of minority and women stu- 
dents who enter college from our schools? 

The following evaluative statements from the 1982- 
83 Budget Report on Equal Educational Opportunity 
Programs prepared by the staff of the California Post- 
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secondary Education Committee shed light on the 
enormity of this evaluation task: 

I. So that the number of ethnic minority students grad- 
uating from postsecondary institutions may be in- 
creased substantially during the next five years, the 
priorities in state funding of outreach and support 
service programs should be (a) improved academic 
preparation of ethnic minority students while they are 
enrolled in secondary schools; (b) increased retention 
of mtnonty >iudents enrolled in college; particularly 
those majoring in the mathematics and science-based 
disciplines; and (c) increased transition of minority 
students from two-year to four-year institutions, after 
rtiese *tudems have completed their academic objec- 
tives at the community colleges. 

2 Approximately K5, percent of the Chicanos and blacks 
enrolled in California s postsecondary institutions 
attend California community colleges. Many never 
complete a certificate or terminal degree program, 
and only a relatively small number of students ulti r 
mately transfer to four-year colleges or universities to 
complete a baccalaureate degree. (For example, in the 
fall ol I9K0. C hicane and black students made up 12.9 
percent and 10 6 percent of community college stu- 
dents. respectivel>vibut they constituted less thar, 8 
percent and 4 percent, respectively, of the .students 
transferring into the University of California and only 
fO percent and 6 percent, respectively, of students 
transferring into the California State University and 
College systems ) The number of blacks and Chicanos 
graduating from four-year colleges will not increase 
substantially without a corresponding increase in the 
number of students transferring into these schools 
from community colleges. Greater priority, therefore, 
should he placed on transition s< rvices designed to 
facilitate movement from a two-year to a four-year 
college. 

3. Substantial progress has been made during the past 
three years in improving the general management of 
the several equal educational opportunity programs. 
Almost all programs now annually collect extensive 
data so that information is available about the 
number and characteristics of the clients served and 
the services provided. The Chancellor's Office of the 
California State University and Colleges system has 
been particularly successful in this area, annually pro- 
viding substantial data about the students served 
through core student affirmative action and educa- 
tional opportunity programs. 



4. At least three limited student development programs 
. . are not state-funded, but they are extremely impor- 
tant as models for potentiaHy^Occcssful efforts to 
increase the numbers of minomits who enroll in and 
graduate from college. Thc« pi\*grams are (1) the 
Professional Development nogram at the University 
of California, Berkeley; (2) the Cooperative College 
Preparatory Program, a joint college preparatory 
effort between the Oakland Unified School District 
and the University of California, Berkeley; and (3) the 
College Core Curriculum at Phineas Banning High 
School in Los Angejes In addition, the academic pro- 
gram provided at Oakes College at the University of 
California. Santa Cruz, can be used as a model in the 
effort to develop effective retention efforts for college- 
level minority students. The Postsecondary Education 
Commission will undertake a systematic examination 
of these programs to identify those successful compo- 
nents which might be replicated at other institutions 
throughout the state. 1 

Budget Refwrt <w Equal t<iman<mat (fy^riumtY Program*. 
Sacramento California Siaic I>cpanmcni o* Education. IVH2. pp 16. 19. 
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This section contains lists of publications and 
organizations that provide information about finan- 
cial assistance that is available to students. 

Selected References 

The following publications provide information 
about cross-age tutoring programs, financial aid re* 
sources for students, and higher education* and the 
minority student. 

Cmsa-Ago Tutoring v \ 

Bausell, R. Bark^j, and otters. "A Factoral Study of\ 
, Tutoring Versus Classroom Instruction,** American Edw J\ 
cation*! Research Journal, Vol 9 (Fall 1972), 591—597. 

Bloom, Sophie, Peer^aqd Cross-Age Tutoring in the 
Schools: An Individuated Supplement to Group Instruc- 
tion. Washington, D.C.: National Institute of Education, 
1975. 

Deterline, William A. lYaining and Management of Stu- 
dent Tutors. Final Report. Palo Alto, Calif.: General 
Programmed Teaching, 1970. 

Driskell, Jeanrtte. A Guide to Tutoring. Moscow: Uni- 
versity Press of Idaho, 1977. 

Fitz-Gibbon, Carol. An Analysis of the Literature on 
Cross- Age Tutoring. Los Angeles: University of Califor- 
nia, Center for tha Study of Evaluation. 1978. 

Fitz-Gibbon, Carol. How to Set Up and Evaluate Tutoring 
Projects. Los Angeles: University of California, Center 
for the Study of Evaluation, 1978. 

Fitz-Gibbon, Carat. A Survey of Tutoring Projects. Los 
Angeles: University of California, Center for the Study 
of Evaluation, 1978. 

Fitz-Gibbon, Carol. Tutoring: Some New Ideas. Los Angeles: 
University of California, Center for the Study of Evalua- 
tion, 1978. 

Klaus, David J. Patterns of Peer Tutoring. Washington, 
D.C.: American Institutes for Research, 1975. 

Malamuth, Neil. Tutoring and Social Psychology; A Theo- 
retical Analysis. Los Angeles: University of California, 
Center for the Study of Evaluation, 1978. 

Meyers, Kent E; Robert Kl. Trovers; and Mary E. Sanfoid. 
"Learning and Reinforcement in Student flairs, ~ Journal 
' of Educational Psychology, Vol. 56, (1965), 67-72. 

Mohan, Madan. Peer Tutoring as a Technique for Teach- 
ing the Unmotivated Fredoma: State University of New 
York, Teacher Resource Center, 1972. 

Financial AM Resource* 

The As ami fit* of Academic Scholarships (Foufcli edition). 

Alexandria, Va.: Octameron Associates, 1981. 
California Student Financial Aid Workbook. Sacramento: 

California Student Aid Commission, 1981. 
A Chance to Go to College: A Directory of 800 Colleges 

That Have Special Help for ^Students from Minorities 

and Low- Income Families. New York: The College 

Board, 1971. 
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College ft mm/ (Second edition). Woodbury, NY,: Barron s 
„ Educational Series. Inc., 1982. 

Financial Aid for Higher Education. Washington. D.C.: 
Superintendent of Documents. U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1968. 

Five Federal Financial Aid Programs. 1981-82 A Student 
Consumer's Guide. Washington, D.C.: Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office. 1982. 

Kacslar, Oreon. National Catalog of Financial Aids for 
Students Entering College. Dubuque, la.: W. C. Broan 
Publishing Company. 1982. K 

Kohl, tfenneth A., and Irene C. Kohl. Financing College 
Education: A Handbook for Students and Families. New 
York: Harper & Row Pubs;, IfTc, 1980. 

Letder, Robert. Don't Miss Ouiilhe Ambitious Student 's 
Guide to Si holar ships and Loans 1981—83 (Sixth edi- 
tion). Alexandria. Va,: Oc&merpn Associate!, 1980. 

Need a lift! To Educational Opportunities. Careers, Loans. 
Scholarships. Employment, Independence. Inc. Indianap- 
olis, Ind.: The American Legion, 1980. 

Praia, Nicholas, and Vincent DiGaspart. Barron's Hand- 
houk of American College Financial Aid. Woodbury, 
N.Y.: Barron s Educational' Series. Inc., 1978. 

A Selected list of Major Fellowship Opportunities, Wash- 
ington. D,C\: National Academy of Sciences, National 
Research Council, Fellowship Office, 1974. 

* 

Higher Education and the Minority Student 

Herman. Paul, and other*. Federal Programs Supporting* 
Educational Change. Vols. I 8. Santa Monica. Calif.: 
The Rand Corporation, 1978. 

Coleman. James S. "The University and Society's Demands 
Upon It." in Content and Context: Essays on College 
Education Edited by Carl Kay sen. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co . 1973. pp. 359 99. 
^ Equal Opportunity Review. New York. Teachers College. 
Columbia University. August. 1981. 

Fernandez, Celestino. and others. Factors Perpetuating the 
Ijow Academic Status of Chicano High School Students. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Center for Research and 
Development in Teaching. 1975. 

Giving Youth a Better Chance: Options for Education. 
Work, and Service. Sa* Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 
Pubs.. 1979. 

Kirst, Michael. Curriculum: A Key to Improving Aca- 
demic Standards. Sacramento: The State Board of Edu- 
cation. 1981. 

Massey, Grace Carroll, and others. -Racism Without 
Racists: Institutional Racism in Urban Schools,** The 
Black Scholar. Vol. 7 (November. 1975), 10-19. 

McCurdy, James, and Don Speich. "Dop in Student 
Skills'Unequaled in History." Lot Angeles Times. August 
15, 1976. 

McCurdy, James, and Don Speich. "School Standards 
Also Decline." Ijo$ Angeles Times. August 16, 1976. 
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On Further Examination: Report of the Advisory Panel On 

" the Scholastic Aptitude Test Score Decline. New York: 
The College Board, 1977. 

RepoN of tin' Commission on the Higher Education of 
Minorities. Los Angeles: Higher Education Research 
Institute, Inc., 1982. 

Resource Directory of California Equal Educational Op- 
portunity and Student Affirmative Action Programs. 
Sacramento: California Postsecondary Education Com* 
mission, 1982. 

' Student Achievement in California Schools: l9HQ-fll Annual 
Report of the California Assessment Program. Sacra- 
mento: California State Department of Education. 1981. 

, Yrcisman, Philip Uri. Study of Performance of Black Stu- 
dents in UC Berkeley Freshman Math Classes: 1977—79 
Academic Year. Berkeley: University of California, 1980. 

1 Organizations Offering Financial 
\ Assistance Information 

m 

The organizations listed as follows provide assistance to 
students seeking information about scholarships, fellow- 
ships, loans, and other kinds of financial aid: 

• California Guaranteed Loan Program for Students, 
Director of Higher Education. Office of 'Education. 
Region IX. 760 Market Street. San Francisco, CA 94102 
This organization i& both a source of information and 
the state agency for the federal government^ guaran- 
teed loan program. 

• College Admissions Assistance Center, 461 Park Avenue 
South, New York. NY I0OI6. This is a nonprofit 
placement service for students throughout the world 
seeking entrance into colleges throughout the United 
States. 

• Education Funds, Inc., 36 S. Wabash Avenue, Room 
1000, Chicago, II. 60603. This is a private agency that 
makes loan£ to students. 

• Government ^Employees Financial Corporation, 41 
East Colfax. Avenue, Denver, CO 80202. This organi- 
sation, a private agency that makes loans, offers & spe- 
cial educational loan, plan for families with a normal 
credit rating. 

• Insured Tuition Payment Plan. 6 St. James Avenue, 
Boston, MA 02116. This is a private agency that 

* makes loans to students. 

• National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Stu- 
dents (NSSFNS), 1776 Broadway, New York, NY 10019. 
This is a nonprofit referral agency established to help 
black junior and senior high school students obtain 
college admission advice and financial aid. 

• Scholarship Search, I.M.S. Inc.. 7 West 51st Street, 
New York, NY 10019. This is a computerized service 
which locates and identifies scholarships, grants, and 
loans for a fee. 
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One optional element of a UCO Program could be the 
use of mentor programs through which college-bound stu- 
dents are paired with community members who serve as 
rote models, friends, counselors, and guides. Responsibili- 
ties of the mentor and the student often expand to include 
the family and its concerns. 

The use of mentors is based on the concept that students 
must be convinced that some adult cares about their suc- 
cess. Every school should have some kind of personal coun- 
seling and advising network, often involving teachers 
ami /or community groups, 0 churches, civic leaders, and 
business and industry professionals. 

Two examples of programs that use mentors arc pre- 
sented in tins section. The Scholars/ Achievers Mentor Pio- 
gram from the Oakland Unified School District ami the 
Mentor Match Program from the Inglewood Unified School 
District differ in their approaches to a similar problem, that 
of matching adults to students who need support and en- 
couragement. Mentors in the Scholars/ Achievers Mentor 
Program work with both the students and their families. The 

? responsibilities of all participants are clearly defined as well 
as the requirements for the students involved. In contrast, 
volunteers from the Mentor Match Prograrauwork with one 

• student only. Suggested activities are provided in addition 
to criteria^ for identifying student participants. 

The Scholars/Achievers 
Mentor Program 

The purposes of the Oakland Scholars/ Achievers Men* 
tor Program in the Oakland Unified School District arc as 
follows: 

• To identify and recognize junior and senior high 
school students who have demonstrated outstanding 
qualities or promise in skills or performance areas 

• To offer motivation to students to improve their aca- 
demic performance ami citizenship 

• To provide significant role models 

• To promote college attendance and other advanced 
education for students to prepare themselves for suc- 
cessful careers and professions 

• To help boost the morale of students, parents, and 
staff 

• To provide information to students, parents, ami staff 
on preparing for and attending college successfully 

The responsibilities of a mentor are as follows: 

• At least one semester of participation with one Oak- 
land scholar/ achiever in a mentor capacity 

• At least one meeting with the student and the student's 
parents 

• At least one telephone call or note to the student each 
month 

m • At least two contacts with the school counselor and /or 
school administrator regarding the student's academic 
progress 
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r At least two notes or calls at the end of report card 
periods 

• Any information or assistance regarding a student's 
college and career choices 

The responsibilities of a scholar /achiever are as follows: 

a Participation in seminars and mintcourscs sponsored 
by the Oakland Scholars/ Achievers Program 

• Monthly letters to, the mentor about school work and 
other-activities 

• Review of grades and course choices with the mentor 

The responsibilities of the parent are as follows: 

• Approve the mentor chosen for the student. 

a Give permission for the mentor to request information 
about the student from the school. 
Give written permission for the student to leave school 
early when necessary to attend seminars and mini- 
courses sponsored by the Oakland Scholars/ Achievers 
Program. 

The responsibilities of the school district are as follows: 

• Identify students for the Oakland Scholars/ Achievers 
Program. 

• Assist the mentors in meeting with the teachers and 
counselors of the student* 

• Prcvide the seminars, minicourses, and other motiva- 
tional and informational activities. 

A scholar is a student in grades seven through twelve 
who meets the following requirements: 

• Is nominated by a teacher from the department or sub- 
ject area of the category in which he or she is 
comparing 

• Has demonstrated outstanding qualities of excellence 
through talented expression in the areas of arademic 
achievement, music, poetry, creative writing and other 
fine arts, humanities, liberal arts, journalism, auto 
mechanics, drafting, and electronics 

• Has an overall grade point average ^f at least 2.50 

• Has been m good, regular attendance during the 
school year of his or her nomination 

• Has at least a 3.0 average in the department or subject 
area from which he ur she is nominated 

• Has a satisfactory level of citizenship -at least a 2.00 
average 

An achiever is a student who meets the following 
requirements: , 

• Demonstrates skill and intellectual curiosity in at least 
N one school course 

• Demonstrates a consistent desire to reach high levels 
of skill by doing more than is required 

• Maintains interest in one skill until that skill has teen 
attained 

• Is continuously working to polish learned skills ' * 

• Has an interest in post-high school training 

• Has developed self-discipline as evidenced by good 
attendance, completed assignments, good grades, and 
good citizenship. 
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The Mentor Match Program 

the purpose of the Mentor Match Progfam is to increase 
the number of high school graduates from Inglewood who 
establish postsecondary goals which require attendance at a 
four-year college or university leading to a bachelor^ 
degree. Those students who are identified as academically 
able and who* volunteer to participate are matched with 
adult volunteers who serve bs advocates and mentors for ^ 
one student only. The adult maintains communication with , 
the Student, First through an orientation period that begins 
with a meeting of the student, parents, and mentor. Next is 
a Visit^tJfthe school for a meeting with the counselor and/ or 
teachers. This meeting should he followed by at least one 
visit of the student ~o the working place of the mentor. 

After the orientation period, during which the adult and 
student get to know each other's gieatest interests (and per- 
haps pet peeves), the adult receives permission from the 
parents to work with school officials to advise, monitor, 
encourage, and admonish (if necessary) the student to 
ensure that personal attention is given to the career plans of 
that individual. 

The mentor is especially alert during the programming 
time at the beginning of the semester. The mentor's student 
must have classes - the correct ones- and must not change 
them for capricious reasons. The mentor keeps in touch 
with the parents on this and other matters. Report card 
time is known and noted by mentors. The incentive of a * 
phone call or note from a mentor to a student shows pride, 
expresses confidrncc, or gives comfort if the student s 
grades are disappointing. 

Students chosen for the mentor program meet monthly 
after school. Mentors also are invited and are expected Co 
attend at least the first and last meetings of each school 
year. Meetings are informal sharing sessions designed to 
monitor progress, determine where district support is needed, 
and offer additional information from the counseling or 
financial aids assistant, college and university personnel, 
successful former students, and others with information 
or inspiration. 

Evaluation of the mentor program is done by a commit- 
tee composed of parents, students, advocates, and state col- 
lege and university personnel. 

Suggested Mentor/Student Activities 

Although the following are not guidelines, it is recom- 
mended that the mentor do the following: 

• Make one school contact per school quarter (example: 
phone call, note, or visit), 

• Plan one home contact per quarter (example: phone 
call, note, or visit). 

a Arrange one visit of the student to the working place 

of the mentor, 
a Initiate the first visit to the home, introducing oneself 

to the parent or guardian, 
a Guide the student in choosing a career goal, 
a Participate in program advisement and selection of 

classes. 
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Become familiar with a school's schedule, policies, and 
calendar^ activities. 

Know the grading periods and follow up with a note, a 

phone call, rewards, and so forth. 

Encourage the student to pursue college admission 

opportunities and procedures. 

Keep in constant touch with the parents. 

Take the student to lunch and^niorm&Uy review his or 

her progress. 

Visit college campuses with the student. 
Encourage the student to visit a job site in his or her 
career choice. 

Expose the student to a career laboratory. 
Assist the student with study skills. 
Encourage the student to pursue a joo„ if necessary. 
-Introduce the awareness' of and possibilities for post- 
graduate work a* the postsccondary level. 
Provide information about financial aid. 
Encourage student participation in professional societ- 
ies and organizations through student membership. 
Invite students to the mentor's home. 
Assist the studeitf with early academic preparation. 
.Assist the student in preparing for most college 
options, such as state colleges or universities. 



• Follow up on the student while he or she is in college, 
y • Focus on encouragement ami gu'dance, assuming the 
/ A role of an individual counselor. 

a Become familiar with the student's strengths and 
weaknesses. 

• Make contact with teachers, as suggested by the 
student. 

• Spend a day with the student on the college campus 
and contact former students on that campus for 
assistance. 

• Assist the student in evaluating his or * her own 
progress. 

Criteria " 

( •- 

The following student characteristics may be of help in 
identifying those students who would benefit the most from 
the Mentor Match Program: 

a Excels in some but not all areas 

a Evidences interest in a particular Jield, area, or occupa- 
tion 

• Shows leadership potential 

• Records indicate declining achievement 

• Is underachieving in regard to known potential 

• Is frequently recommended by a particular teachei 
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Appendix B 



Academic Boosters 
Club and a Letter 
to Parents 



Appendix B deAJ> vuth parent involvement in preparing 
students lor college enhance. Ihe first section contains 
information ahout an Aeademic Boosters Club, which 
combines the efforts ol parents, school stall,, community 
members, and students to promote academic education, to 
convey information, and to provide support. Ihe second 
section contains a letter to parents from the University of 
California at Davis addressed to parents, informing them 
of courses their children need lor success in college. 

The Academic Boosters Club 

An Academic Boosters Club (ABC)' is the establishment 
of a network of parent*, school staff, community members, 
and students to promote academics and to provide a vehicle 
lor communication In addition. ABC members serve as a 
positive support group for program teachers and adminis- 
trators by raising funds for scholarships, providing teacher 
and student incentive awards/and disseminating a newslet- 
ter to parents of students in the program 

I he goals and purposes of an Academic Boosters Club 
are to: „ 

• Provide support Hv giving interested parents, commu- 
m nity leaders, and alumni an opportunity to join with 

others who are interested in furthering students' aca- 
demic progress at the high school level. 

• Inform hy establishing a dialogue among interested 
individuals concerning testing, test-taking techniques, 
ihe interpretation of test results>and aeademic pro- 
gram opportunities both inside and outside the school. 

• Provide funds by giving worthy, qualified students the 
financial support they need during their academic 
career through the establishment of a fund. 

• Influence by giving recommendations to the school 
staff concerning the needs ol thv> students, parents, and 
community and by evaluating programs and designing 
strategies for improvement. 

• Connect hy forming a chain of people who care and a 
link among parents, community leaders, administra- 
tors, students, and alumni. 

• Serve by providing valuable services to college-bound 
students, such as tutoring and writing college and 
scholarship recommendations, helping to supervise 
college field trips, and planning college nights for 
parents . 

Requirements lor forming an Academic Boosters Club 
are as follows: 

• A belief that a parent community support group is 
needed must exist within the school. 

• The principaJ of the high school must be committed to 
such an idea. 

• A core group of staff, parents, and /or community 
members need to form a steering committee to orga- 
nize an ABC. 

Ihiv section was taken from information provided h> Phyllis Hart. 
C ollege Adviser, Phtncas Banning High School t i»s Angclct Unified 
School Dim net. and by Jud> Maves. College Adviser. I os Angeles High 
School, lov Angeles Unified School Ilistria _ 
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Suggestion* for implementing an Academic Boosters 
Club are as follow*. 

• An evening meeting held at the high school tan inform 
invited parents, community members, stall, and stu- 
dents about the academic programs ai the school, e.g.. 
college advisement, scholarships, special programs 
within departments, advanced placement programs, 
career advisement, and graduation requirements 

• Parents are asked during the meeting to join the ABC 
and pay their membership dues. 

• Names of those attending the meeting are used to 
develop a list of active members. 

• Monthly evening meeting*? are held at the school, and 
mailers are sent to active members^}* well as to a ran- 
dom selection of parents throughout the school. 

• Officers are elected, and executive board meetings are 
set on a monthly basis. 

• Long-range goals for the organization could involve 
the development of bylaws and a constitution. 

Flemcnts for the success of an Academic Boosters Club 
are the following: 

• Communication. Newsletters, telephone calls, and monthly 
meetings keep both parents and community members 
informed of school policies and programs. 

• Visibility Hie attendance of Academic Boosters Club 
members at teachers" meetings, orientations, open 
house, career and college nights, and awards assem- 
blies helps to promote good will and establistucluh 
members as a viable part of the school. )^ 

• Participation. Active participation in the life ol The 
school involves the following: 

Program development Although business issues 
need to be addressed at monthly meetings, the major 
tocu* .should be on relevant, informative topics to 
keep an active Academic Boosters Club member- 
ship. Ideas for* programs are as follows: 



• A him*:o-stud> seminar lor students and parents 

• Test-taking techniques 

• Ivy league school admissions 

• Academic counseling for athletes 

• The psychology of being fifteen 

Fund raising. Membership involvement in fund rais- 
ing encourages active participation and spirit, as 
well as providing a source of funding Ideas ft.; rais ; . 
ing funds are as follows: ^ 

fashion show 
Jog-a-thon 

Mother-daughter luncheon 
Dances * 
Celebrity basketball game 
Sale of promotional items (buttons, spirit towels, 
belt buckles) 

Possible expenditures Funds should be provided 
tor advanced placement exams* luncheons for staff, 
field trips to cultural events, a picnic to promote 
student exchange, incentive awards, such as certifi- 
cates, trophies, and medals for grade B and above 
average students; or jackets for seniors who have 
achieved academic excellence 

Scholarships. These may be provided for summer 
enrichment programs held on either prep schools or 
college campuses or for textbooks or tuition fees for 
students taking courses at local colleges 

A Letter to Parents 

I he Idler f rom the University ol California at l)av;s to 
parents of eighth graders (see the next page) contains advice 
about the kinds of secondary school courses needed for 
high school students to he eligible for university enrollment 
and for a' variety nf career options 
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A Letter to flmntt— 
Suggested EducmUond Choices 



I>car Parent: 

Ah your daughter or son begins secondary school, it is time to begin thinking about the future Wc 
Vacuity members at the University of California who oversee admissions policies would like to make 
some suggestions that will help your child do well in high school and enjoy more opportunities alter 
graduation. Grades nine through twelve are very important in education, so this is a good time for. 
parents to look closely at what their children are doing in school and to give them extra- help and 
guidance. There is much that you can do to help your child choose the best courses and to study 
effectively . • : 

Whether you» son or daughter gains admission to the college of his or her choice and docs well 
there, or has a limited choice of colleges and difficulty in succeeding, depends on the courses he or she 
chooses for the next four years. Many students do not know which classes to take or arc pressured by 
their friends to take easy courses: as a parent, you should help your child make the right decisions. 

Ihese suggestions about courses can help you plan with your daughter or son the best program at 
.school 

1 Siudenis should take an English class every semester of every year The English class should 
require written compositions. A lot of writing experience is essential for success in college and an 

asset in life * 

2 Students should take a mathematics class every semester for at least three years, including boih 
semesters of the senior year. Our modern society has many opportunities for those with good 
mathematical skills 

\ students interested in careers in medicine, the sciences, or engineering should takca full ycai of 
chemistry, a full year of biology, and a full year of physics, and as many mathematics courses as 
possible College courses in the sciences require thisjjackground 

4 Students should take courses in history and social sciences and at least two years of a foreign 
language. These courses are valuable tor all college majors 

In summary, your son or daughter should take many courses beyond the mini'mal high school 
graduation requirements to prepare for success in college and file 

I wo other suggestions are crucial in making sure that your child is prepared f or college I ust. most 
of the courses that he or she takes should be fisted 3s being college preparatory or as a part ol a college 
preparatory program. These classes are necessary because, without them, students will have to do 
additional work after high school graduation before being accepted into a four-veai college or 
.university 

Second, you need to see that your child learns good study habits If your teenager brings home less 
than one hour a day of homework, then the courses she or he is taking are pot preparing the student 
lm college work Find your daughter or son p quiet place to do homework and sec that she or he takes 
the time to study effectively This may be the most important thing you can do for your child's 
educational future. .. 

I he suggestions in thi» leftcr will help jio matter what college or university your child may enter If 
he or she does come to the University of California, wc believe that taking our suggestions will enable 
him or her to have an enjoyable and successful college experience "The University of California and 
the California State University and Colleges, along with many other colleges in the nation, have 
recently strengthened their admissions requirements. If you would like more information on the 
changes and on specific requirements for admission to colleges and universities, you should contact 
your child's high school counselor 

' Sincerely yours. 

Henry I. Alder. Chair 

Hoard of Admissions and Relations 

with Schools / 
University of California at Davis 



Appendix C 



Career Awareness 
Programs 



This section contain** information about two career 
;iuarcnss^ projects designed lo help currently under rcprc- 
sentcd students have mote varrcd career opport unities Ihesc 
projects are the Affirmative Action ( andtdatc Availability 
Program <AA( AP) and CARHrRWAYS 

Affirmative Action Candidate 
Availability Program 

I he | RW. Inc . Affirmative Avium Candidate Availahtl 
it> Program ( AAC/AP) consists ol three distinct pjiasts 
which will he developed concurrents junior high school 
development, senior high school selection and develop , 
men!, and college .selection and training this program ts 
admim>tercd by the Ingicwood In died School District m 
I o«> Angeles Counts 

Objectives of the Program 

This program, an example Ol corporate and school div 
trut involvement, has the Inflowing objectives 

• I o stimulate students' carlv interest in engineering and 
sctencc atvi encourage junior high school and senior 
high school students to pui*uc studio leading t;;fcard 
entrance into a school or college ol engineering 

• I o motivate teachers, guidance counselors, and admin- 
istrators toward encouraging minority and women stu- 
dents' interest in mathematics and science as a founda- 
tion for an eventual technical degree 

• I o provide guidance counselors and teachers with 
career information and exposure to the engineering 
world ol work so that they might he prepared better V 
stimulate student interest 

• In maintain continuing student and ieacher interest in 
technical careers over an extended period of time 

• I o encourage parents to reinforce career interests and 
motivation at home 

I 

Junior High School Development 

I he thrust for development of the overall program will 
he initiated at grades seven through eight, and students will 
be tracked through their middle, senior, and college years 
I he specific objectives of this phase of the program will 
vary by grade and technique of application, counseling and 
guidance will be provided by TRW. Inc 

Hfgh School Selection and Development 

A tracking procedure for selected students is to be imple- 
mented in this phase of the program An cstremely cooper- 
ative effort between representatives is vital to ensure that 
these studei.ts arc made aware of proper course selection 
which will facilitate their development 

Career Selection and Training 

A student's college career selection and development may 
be pursued best in much the same manner as his or her high 
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school program Proper screening should fiscal whether 
students rtquire assistance in (he scientific and mat hermits 
cat areas If warranted, selected students mav participate in 
precollcge preparation programs at specific local colleges 
and high shouts during summer vacation time 

School District Involvement 

I utf involvement of the academic commumtv is essential 
to (he success of the program A concerted etfort *s neces- 
sary, to spur she motivation of students by increasing their 
technical programs of instruction The support or teacher 
and parent groups is necessary to provide supportive coun- 
seling to ensure that positive contacts are made and main- 
tamed throughout the period of student* development 
Specific areas of concern should include the following 

• Adequate establishment of counseling* measures to 
ensure that minority and women students are encour- 
aged to participate in science, mathematics, and engi- 
neering-related subjects 

• An effective screening and selection process tv< tdcntiU 
those students who have the potential to pursue techni- 
cal curricula at the various educational levels 

• Mutual parttcitmipn with industry representatives in 
project development, tutoring students, and the con* 
ducting l>f special activities 

• information concerning school opportunities, college 
requirements, opportunities for work, and available 
financial assistance * 

• High school science and mathematics teachers to assist 
* in prvcollrgc preparation programs for students 

• Coordination with mdustr> Trcpresentatives and par- 
ents concerning participating students* progress of 
lack of it 

TRW, Inc., Involvement 

Direct personal involvement by industry is necessarv to 
provide support to school counselors and science and 
mathematics teachers in order to achieve the de*t&d level 
of awareness and motivation essential to the success of the 
program The specific points of concentration have been 
described under major areas of interest which involve com- 
pany representation An approach to fulfill this require- 
ment will involve the company as follows 

4 • Appointing a coordinator to assist in planning and 
coordinating the efforts of ail company representatives 
in this area 

• Appointing a representative to assist in maintaining an 
effective liaison with appropriate local agencies and 
activities 

• Selecting a committee of technical representatives to 
be actively involved in counseling, motivating, and 
developing programs which will enhance student devel- 
opment in science and engineering 

• Providing the required support in fostering technical 
clubs, field trips, and so forth 
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CAREER WAYS > 4j 

I he overall purpose of C'ARHRWAVS. a program 
from the I tits Angeles Cntftcd School Pistrrvt. is to use the 
concepts from the exemplars comprehensive multimedia 4 
career awareness and basic skills development programs 
that have succeeded over the last three years f his program „ .J : 
complies with the provisions of Title IX of the Fducafton £ 
Amendment* of W2 which require school disif tets to cttmi- 1 
cute discrimination on the basis of sc* and to provide cviut- 
tabic educational opportunities aqd experiences Cor women m 
and minorities f he protect has met these goals by c*pand 
trig student awareness of educational and career opportuni- 
ties and by assisting students in overcoming the inequities s 
created b> *c> role. race, and other form* of stereotyping 

Students have increased their awareness of the opportu* 
nines available m a variety of career cluster* through a . * 
multimedia program , hat enabled them to view women and 
men as role models "wlfti have achieved ucccssful careers 
which are considered nomradtttonat for members of their 
sc\ and or ethnic*:*. Che rtafc models selected by the proj- 
ect provide enamples that Wtp motivate vtudents to raise 
their own levels of aspiration Students gam knowledge of 
the educational and training /reparation needed tn older to 
take advantage of the many jfcatccr options which ate avail* 
able to them Moreover, though a *vstcmatic presentation 
of instructional strategies that^qf designed to achieve the 
program objectives, students develbp^nHL^eistartdmg of 
the ways m which their career choices aro influenced by 
their own interests, abilities, and values as well a* by the 
attitudes of peers, family member*, and society in general 
In addition, these instructional strategies have provided 
opportunities for student practice in developing skills in 
oral and written communication, arithmetic, research and 
critical thinking 

Students explore the nature sjt scs rule and other kinds J 

stereotyping and the limiting effects of such beliefs on v 
students* educational and occupational choices w a variety 
of career clusters During the instructional program, winch 
may take place in any subject class, career center, library 6 
or other designated learning environment, students view 12 
audiovisual components (television and or ftttmtnps) and 
complete accompanying work stmts which provide instruc- 
tional strategies to meet program objective* During the # 
scheduled instruction for each unit, the teacher introduces 
students to the subject of the module and guide* them in 
discussion topics designed to motivate and provide them 
with background information (or viewing the audioviiuai 
components Where necessary, the teacher clarifies for the 
students specific vocabulary words that may be unfamiliar 
The students view the television module and /or fttmsfnp J 
and complete and discuss a follow-up work sheet, wfiieh 
adps reinforce the fundamental skills and processes of the 
basic educational program in the junior high or middle 
school 

Teachers are trained through an mtemtvc one-day in- 
service training program in the implementation of project 
go.!s as well as in the use of project maternal* and 
strategies , 

* 
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Appendix D 

Financial Aid 
Programs 



Appendix D contains information about Cal grants A^. 
B, and C a ad 1* bout federal grants, *uch a* Pelh Supplement 
taf Educational Opportunity Giants (SEOGK and Bureau 
of Indian Affaire Grants (BIA). Scholarships, such as the 
Extended Opportunity Programs and Service* Grant (EOPSV 
are available from colleges or universities and from com- 
munity organizations* groups, or businesses The Califor- 
nia Guaranteed Student Loan Program and the Phis 
(Auxiliary) Loan Program are presented for students inter* 
e*tcd tn this method of financial assistance Another 
op ton, the federal QaUege Work-Study Program (CWSh 
is at&o described in this section. 



The grants described in this section come from California 
slate resources and the federal government 

Caitfornla Grants 

If a California high school graduate plans to attend a 
college, university, or vocational school located in Califor- 
nia he or she may apph for all California grants for which 
he or she is eligible, but ma> aciepi only* one grant Cal 
grants A. B. and C are described as follows < 

• Cwt Qrmnt A 

This siaic grant ^formerly Wnown as the State Schol- 
arship Program) is available through the California 
Student Aid Commission if is a tuition scholarship 
tor use at a lour-vcar C alifornia institution Student* 
who apply muM be California residents and has* finan- 
cial need Both need and grade point average are thr 
has;** for selection The scholarship may be held in 
reserve" while the student attends a community .col- 
lege, but not more than . six semesters of college work 
muv be completed prior to the use of the award. It a 
high school or college grade point average is not avail- 
able, or If those averages are more than ten vears old. a 
student may use ScHvta$tn Aptitude Tea ($4 T) scores, 
provided that a copy of those scores is sent to the Stu- 
dent Aid Commission by the program deadline 

• Cmt Grwnt B 

This state grant (formerly known as the College 
Opportunity Grant Program) is available through the 
California Student Aid Commission Award* are made 
10 California residents who are from tow -income farm- 
' ins and who would not be ablp to attend jpol lege with* 
out nitch help. No minimum level of test scores 01 
grade point average is required for assistance Prefer- 
ence", however, is given to high-potential students. 
Awards range from $500 to $1 J0O for each .academic 
year at a community college, and tuitionucan be added 
to that amount when the stndeni transfers 10 a four* 
year college t 

• Cwt Qrmnt C 

This state grant {formerly known as the Occupa- 
tional Education and Training Grant) is available 
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through the California Student Aid Commission Stu- 
dents may apply who wish to train for specific occupa- 
tion*, vocations, or technical careers that do not have 
enough trained personnel In California these include 
secretary, licensed vocational nurse* auto mechanic, 
correctional workers, dttset mechanic, dental assistant, 
medical assistant, nurse's aide, and others. Toe pro* 
gram provides up to $2,000 for tuition and fees and up 
to $500 (or hooks, equipment, supplies, and transpor- 
tation Selection lor a grant is based on a student's 
financial nipd and aptitude in the career field Appli- 
cant* must be* California residents who arc entering a 
naming program that is at teas; si* weeks and not 
more than (wo years in duration 

Federal Grants 

f ederal grams described in this section include Pell 
grants. Supplemental Fducatumuf Opportunity grants, and 
Buicai? of Indian Affairs grants 

• Pell Grant Program 

I he federal government's Pell grant program, for- 
merly kntmn a* Basic Educational Opportunity (» rants 
iHMKii is intended to offer eligible siudcnls from 
!*m and middlc-imome families financial access to the 
wolk-gc or univcrsify of iheir choice Pell grants arc 
uMitahic to any undergraduate student with financial 



need who is attending an eligitt|e college or vocational 
school at least half-time. 

v * 

• SupplemanW Educwtfonml Opportunity Qmnta 

The federal Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
Grant (SEOGJ program provides supplemental fund- 
ing for students with exceptional financial need. Once 
the Pell grant is awarded, eligible students may apply 
for the SFOCi 

• Buramu of Indian Attain Grant* (BIA) 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs provides federal grants 
to Native American students to assist them in meeting 
the costs of attending college In order to qualify, the 
student must be at least one-fourth Native American, 
Fskimo. or Aleutian. 

To receive a BIA grant the student must enroll <%J2 
units and show financial need 

Scholarships 

Sources of scholarships rr.ay be universities and colleges 
or community organizations 

Campus-Based Funds 

Colleges and universities offer several «y,xrs of campus 
scholarships and financial awards Students should apply 
directly to the college of their choice and complete the 
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appropriate financial aid items on the institutions applica- 
tion for admission form. 

Extended Opportunity Programs 
ami Services 

the Fxtcnded Opportunity Programs and Services Grant 
(FOPS) is a kind ot eampus-ha«ed award. ITiis state- 
funded program offers financial assistance, counseling, and 
tutorial services in an attempt to help meet the needs, both 
personal and academic, of disadvantaged students. Stu- 
dents Mho meet the family income criteria and who are 
enrolled full time mav receive an award. 

Community Scholarships and Grants 

Some scholarships are offered through organizations, 
groups,, or businesses of which a parent may be a member 
or an employee Many local service organizations also 
award scholarships and grants. High school counselors 
announce the names of the recipients as soon as they 
become known 

Loans 

Loans should be considered as a last report to finance a 
student s education Students who need to app^ for a loan 
should discuss their financial needs with their financial aid 
officer at their chosen college or university to determine the 
best loan package available. Loan programs described in 
this section include the California Guaranteed Student 
l.oan Program and the Plus (Auxiliary) Loan Program. 

California Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program 

I he California Guaranteed Student Loan Pro&iam (C'GSI ) 
a state -guaranteed loan program tha; er ies students to 



borrow funds from banks and other lending institutions to 
help meet college casts. 

Loans ate processed by the college and approved by a 
participating tending agency. Undergraduates may borrow 
up to $2,500 per year (depending on the cost of their educa- 
tion). A "needs test** is required for those dependent or 
independent students who come from families with an 
adjusted gross income of more than $30,000. 

Plus (Auxiliary) Loan Program 

If the California Attorney Generals Office approves, 
loans to parents of undergraduate dependent students and 
loans to independent undergraduate students may be avail- 
able through the Plus (Auxiliary) Loan Program. 

The maximum amount a parent troy borrow is $3,000 
per year per dependent student. Repayment begins <p day* 
after the funds are disbursed. 

The maximum amount an independent student may bor- 
row is $2,500 per year (including both student loans and 
Plus loans). Payment on the principal vftll be deferred as 
long as she or he remains a full-timg student. Interest, how- 
ever, still accrues and is repayable. If a student drops below 
full-time attendance, the principal of the loan immediately 
comes into repayment status. 

Work-Study Program 

Another alternative uj. provide income for a college edu- 
cation is a work -study program. The federal College Work- 
Study Program (CWS) offers students who have financial 
need the opportunity to work while they are in college in 
order to earn part of their total college expenses. This is 
pan-time employment which may be located on or off 
campus. 
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Appendix E 

UCO Network School District Profile 

The UCO Network School District Profite provides for the development of common data elements helpful in 
establishing and maintaining standards which can be compared. The profite presents facts which can be used to 
effect program modifications. 

An example of how a high school district, which included 1 1 schools, compjeted this form appears as follows: 



UCO Network • 

t' Diversity and College Opportunities 
Office ol Special Projects 
Consolidated Programs Division 



Network School 
District Profile 




I. General Information 



District f&yton Htgh School I>tstnct 



CDS* 



67-12345 



District name: — 
School name: — 
School address: 
School telephone: 



Dayton Union High School District 
(District Composite) 



468 - 94th Street 

Street 

(102) 732-1584 



Area code - Number 



Los Angeles, CA 90063 



Surtc 



7IP 



/ 



Superintendent: 



Mary Smith 



Principal: 



Harold Kitchens 



JJjCO Program contact: 



Darwin Coode 



College adviser: 



Alice Jones 



I he tallowing school Sites are included in this composite: 

Canyon High School - * 

Dayton High School 

East High School 

f oothill High School 

Highland High School 

Jax High School 

Kings Valley Hig** -chooi 

North High Scf 

Queens High Sc. 

South High Schc 

West Htgh School 
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II* School Academic Programs 
Specially Funded Programs 



Consolidated application: School Improvement Program , Economic Impact Aid 

Other program 



Pi^gram coordinator: 

Darwin Goode 



School site council chairperson: 
Names are available for individual school sites. 



(ill. cd ynd Talented Education coordinator: 

Darwin Goode 



University/College Outreach Services for Students 



V C Partners Karlv Outreach school coordinator: 



Campus. Jrompus coordinator 



CSUC Core SAA school coordinator: 1 



Campus: Campus coordinator: 



California community college outreach school coordinator: 



C ampus: Campus coordinator: 

MIS A Campus: .School adviser: . 



Campus coordinator: 



V 



School-Initiated Programs 



Student activities director: 



Data are available for each school* in the district. 



Reb Tarkington 

the coordinator is 



Student academic organizations 

CSi coordinator: * Number of students:. 

Mathematics club coordinator: . Number of students:. 

Science club coordinator: _ Number of students:. 

Journalism club coordinator: Number of. students:. 

( )t her : , 



I'arcrU nrgani/ation: r _,. , , Chairperson: 



Community support organi/ation: 
Peter Morgan 



Steering Committee of the Master Flan for Student 
Enrollment in Metropolitan Dayton 



Chairperson: 



'Sit is the acromni tor student affirmative action 
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UL School Enroflment 
(Sample Reporting Sheet) 



• 


American 
Indian 


Asian 


Filipino 


Hispanic 


Black 


White 


Total 


r 

Grade 9 


87 


SO 


15 


990 


1 , «9 


2.764 


4,245 


Grade 10 


84 


49 


6 


929 


358 


2,587 


4,013 


Grade 11 


78 


54 


10 


788 


310 


2,489 


3.729 




40 


36 


9 


654 . 


261 


2,325 


3325- 




289 


189 


40 


3361 


1.268 


10.165 


15.312 


Graduates 

(previous year) 


41 


35 


8 


520 


234 


1,900- 


2,738 



IV. California Assessment Program (Twelfth Grade) 



Vj 



Year: 1980-81 





Score 


Percentile 










60.8 


English 






62.2 






60.0 


Reading 

Written Expression 


60.9 


29th 


61.8 


59.0 


2! st 


66.7 


Spelling 
Mathematics 


66.1 


25th 


68.7 






64.3 


* 


64.2 


30th 


66.5 



Year: 1981-82 



Score 



60.0 



59.1 



66.9 



63.6 



Percentile 



29th 



21st 



26th 



29th 



Band 



60.8 
62.4 
60.0 
61.7 



66.7 



68.8 



64.3 
66.4 
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• V. Enrotinmis fa Uufvtrsfty Prepsrstory Courses 

Certified as Meeting University of California A Through F Requirements) 



\ English 

v. umpu^tiion 


Ninth grade 


Tenth grade 


Eleventh grade 


Twelfth grade 


M 


F 


M 


' F 


M • 


F 


M 


F 


517 


408 


326 


415 


173 


212 


160 


23*7 


ids n iiicniiiire 




126 


131 


187 


176 


208 


130' 


188 


fUlVttlivvw piOvvliTCni 


17 


25 


34 


36 


9 


20 


12 


14 


wincr coiicgc "preparatory courses 


112 


142 


19 


28 


161 


188 


36 


41 


• Mathematics 

Algebra I m 




801 


876 


323 


319 


90 


83 


17 


IS 


fipnitiffrv ^ 




J 


279 


271 


151 


125 


38 


29 


Algeht* II 


0 


0 


27 


13 


157 


147 


47 


44 


Trigonometry 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


6 


73 


42 


lulCUIUS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


5 


24 


28 


/Auvancca placemen i 


IS 


12 


8 


4 


1 


0 


1 


0 


winer aavanceu ni&inc trial lcs courses 




0 


4 


T 


* 2 


3 


3 


1 


Science 
Biology 




J 


17 4 


577 


646 


62 


81 


27, 


29 


Physiology 


0 


0 


31 


31 


45 


39-. 


27 


27 


Chemistry 


0 


0 


0 


0 


198 


176 


38 


87 


Physics 


0 


0 


0 


0 


17 


I 


* 122 


59 


Advanced placement 


0 


0 


14 • 


9 


0 


2 


50 


23 


Other advanced science courses 


0 


0 


2 


4 


1 


4 


2 


f 



■ Foreign languages (any college-preparatory 
course) 

Students in first year 


504^ 


670 


109 


254 


100 


131 


f 

23 


42 


Students in second year 


0 




231 




83 


92 


43 


64 


Students in third aid fourth years 


0 


0 


8 


6 


81 


123 


47 


104 



(Note: Please do not count students twice.) 
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Foreign languages offered: 
First year: Spanish. French. German ; 

Second year: Spanish. French. German 

Third and fourth years: Spanish. French, German 



VI. Aptitude Test Scores Data 



'V" 



PSA T Data n 



• 


1980-81 


1981-82 




Verbal 


Mathematics 


Verbal 


Mathematics 


Scbres 
60-80 


44 


77 


47 


73 


50-59 


83 


138 


78 


130 


45-49 


93 


94 


88 


88 


40-44 


99 


82 


93 


78 


35 39 


• 

88 


66 


78 


62 


30 34 


72 


. 61 


73 


57 


Below 30 


72 


33 


63 


32 


► Total participants 


551 


551 


520 


520 


SAT Data (Seniors only) 




Number of participants scoring from: 
600 800 


1980-81 


1981-82 


Verbal 


Mathematics 


Verbal 


Mathematics 


49 


79 


46 


71 


500 599 


95 


154 


91 


141 ' 


450 499 


106 


103 


107 


101 


400 449 


110 


93 


101 


t 

82 


350 399 


98 


75 


93 


61 


• 

300 349 


79 


68 


82 


73 


Below 300 « 


77 


42 


71 


63 


►Total participants 7 


614 


614 


591 


591 
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ACT Data (Not used) 

1980-31 



Standard Scores 


'English 


Mathematics 


Social Studies 


Natural Science 


Composition 


26-36 












23-25 






* 






21-22 












19-20 












17 18 












14-16 












Below 14 












(Total participants) 





1981-82 



26-36 












23 25 


9 










21 22 












19 20 












17 18 






A 




> 

* 


14-16 












Below 14 













(Total participants) 

; 



VII. CoDege EwroBmwif Rates 



UC campus 


* i i 

For 1980-81 


For 1981412 


Number of students . 


Number of students 


Acer 


pted 


Enrolled 


Accepted 


Enrolled 


M 


F ' 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


13 


12 


8 


7 


23 


14 


18 


12 


^^^^^ M W _ 

CSUC campus 


140 


127 


137 


III 


157 


148 


129 


112 


Private four-vear university/ college 


8 


4 


6 


3 


5 


3 


3 


2* 


Community college 


SII 


S2I 


480 


485 


558 


531 


523 


'474 


Technical school 


v. 

5 


2 


4 


1 


10 


4 


' 7" 


2* 


Other 


















Students not enrolled in 


748 


648 


790 


706 


505 


• 

644 


578 


742 


►Total 


1,425 


JJI3 


1.425 


1.313 


l f 258 


1.344 


l T 258 


1,344 



•Romaics cm information from colleges arid high schools 



VIII. Financial AM 





1980-81 


1981-82 


1982413 


Students applying: SAAC* 


427 


538 


650" 


Students applying: Other 


910 


945 


1.010 




' 712 


731 


8,8 


►Total dollar amovnt received 


SSI 7.000 


SSI 1,000 


S52O.U00 



•SAAC - Studcoi Aid Application for California 
••Fuirmtcs on school records 
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Appendix F 
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Action and Outreach 
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The Equal Fducalional Opportunity Advisory Commit* 
tec, an arm of the California Round 1abk;on Educational 
Opportunities, is committed to provide students with ser- 
vices that will improve their achievement levels, encourage 
their pursuit of postsccondary education, and inform them 
about institutions and programs. 

While the o\erall goal is to make available a lull array of 
outreach services to all potential postsccondary students, 
the primary objective of this committee is to increase the 
number of ethnic minority and low-income students eligible 
for admission to four-year colleges and universities. Out- 
reach programs can be categorized as developmental or 
informational. 

Developmental programs seek to increase the academic 
aspirations and or improve the academic preparatiofltof 
students in either junior or senior high schools so that they 
can complete the necessary college preparatory courses. 
These same programs apply to students in two-year colleges 
so that these students can make the transition to four-year 
colleges after completing their educational objectives at the 
two-year institutions. F samples of some developmental 
programs ^re as follows: 

• Academic enrichment programs 

• Community college student transition programs 

• Demonstration programs in reading and mathematics 

• Mathematics. Engineering, and Science Achievement , 
^MESA) 

• University of California Early Outreach 

• Upward bound projects 

Informational programs provide awareness education 
about (I) financial assistance and postsccondary education 
alternatives; or (2) a specific college in order to facilitate a 
students enrollment in that school. The following is a list of 
some of these programs; 

• California student opportunity and avqess programs 

• Educational opportunity centers 

• State university core student afhrmati\c action 

• Talent search projects 

• University immediate outreach 

A description of the purpose and targei group of each of 
these and other programs appears in the Reumne three- 
/fir i of California Equal Educational Opportunity ami Stu- 
dent Affirnmthr Anion Pnqpams. This directory is published 
by the California Postsccondary Education Commission, 
1020 12th Street. Sacramento, CA 95HI4. 

Descriptions of four current student affirmative action 
and outreach programs are included to provide more spe- 
cific information. The first. Advancement Via Individual 
Determination (AVID), provides tutoring in reading, writ- 
ing, mathematics, and science skills to tenth through 
twelfth grade students identified as having college poten- 
tial The second. Mathematics. Engineering, and Science 
Achievement (MESA), founded and managed by the VC 
Berkeley School of Engineering, offers* assistance to minor* 
ity students preparing forTJirccrs in mathematics or science, j 
The third, the Professional Envelopment Program (PDP),'* 
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is a student affirmative action program that grew out of a 
perceived need w increase the enrollment of under repre- 
sented students at the VC Berkeley campus The last pro- 
gram described ui this section, the Cooperative College 
Preparatory Program (CCPP). involves the combined 
eltorts ol the Oakland limited School District and the Uni- 
versity ot California at Berkeley to strengthen students* 
skills in hasic college preparatory mathematics classes. 

Advancement Via Individual 
Determination 

In cooperation with area colleges and universities in San 
Diego and the Student Opportunity and Access Programs 
(SOAP) CoiKprtium. Clatremont High School, in Sep- 
tember. IMKtfrbcgan a pilot program called Advancement 
Via Individual Determination (AVID) The purpose of this 
• program is to increase the number of minority and low- 
incomc students in grades ten. eleven, and twelve who con- 
tinue their education, enabling them to assume leadership 
roles m the community. I he students work under close 
supervision, both independently and in seminars, to make 
academic strides commensurate with college expectations 
ol academic performance. 

After students arc identified as having college potential 
hut specific academic or motivational weaknesses, they are 
united to join the program Program representatives inter- 
view both the students and their parents. If the students 
decide to entei the program, prcassessment ot their aca- 
demic needs and individual counseling follows. Students 
are placed in an individualized educational program m 
reading, writing, mathematics, and science. 

Area colleges and universities provide tutors who have 
completed a tutorial training program The students are 
scheduled lor one period each day with an Fngli'h teacher 
and writing tutor for their English credit and another 
period each day with tutors in mathematics, science, and 
Fnglish Because minority and low -income students often 
have low self-images, emphasis is placed flh providing posi- 
tive reinforcement through individual counseling. Ongoing 
home contact helps the students grow in responsibility and 
pride toward academic learning and community leadership. 
Involving the parents gives the students the encouragement 
needed as students develop confidence, interests, and skills 
in extending their education. Guest speakers from the com- 
munity acquaint the students with the professional oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities awaiting them. 

As an integral part of the program, minicoursc* in note- 
taking, study skilj*. and test-taking techniques are taught 
by college staff on the Clairemont High School campus. 
Students receive extensive help in preparing for college 
entrance examinations. Field trips to colleges, where stu- 
dents are given access to the libraries and other facilities, 
provide the students with an understanding of the univer- 
sity community, In the students* senior year, after an agree- 
ment is reached among the students involved, their high 
school, and the appropriate University of California cam- 
pus, these seniors will be given the opportunity to enroll in 
University of California courses on a university campus for 
university credit. # 
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Mathematics, Engineering, and 
Science Achievement 

I he Mathematics* Engineering, and Science Achieve- 
ment program (MESA) is designed to increase the numbers 
of underrepresemcd minorities in the mathematics, engi- 
neering, and physical science-related professions. Because , 
such fields currently attract a particularly small percentage 
of blacks. Chieanos or Mexican-Americans. Puerto Rtcans. 
and American Indians, California high school students 
from these minority backgrounds arc the major target of 
this program. Through MFSA's efforts, participating stu- 
dents receive the educational enrichment experiences and 
practical help they need to prepare for university-level pro- 
grams in a variety of fields. 

While MESA s scope is ambitious, the program \ goals 
are down-to-earth. They include the following: 

• Encouraging students from the target minority groups 
to acquire the educational background they need to 
ma;or in mathematics, engineering, and the physical 
sciences at a university 

• Promoting career awareness so that participating stu- 
dents may* learn of opportunities in the mathematics 
and science-related professions early enough to pre- 
pare tor them 

• Ensuring that secondary schools, universities. Indus* 
try. engineering societies, and others cooperate with 
MESA by offering volunteer time and other vital 
human and fiscal resources 

• Striving to institutionalize the educational enrichment 
activities that prepare minority group students for 
engineering and other mathematics-based careers 

I hose who wish to learn more about Ml SA may 
contact: 
MESA 

Lawrence Hall of Science 

University of California 

Berkeley.' CA 94720 f 

1415) 642-5064 

Professional Development 
Program 

The Professional Development Program (POP) operates 
only at the University of California at Berkeley, ibis pro- # 
gram's purpose is to: 

• Build a community of minority freshmen that is aca- 
demically oriented and a source of peer support. 

• Provide minority students with an extensive orienta- 
tion to the university, and with ongoing academic 
advising. 

• Provide minority freshmen with extensive and ongoing 
supplementary instruction 

• Monitor students* academic progress and adjustment 
to the university environment and advocate students' 

• collective and individual interests 

• Link high school-level and undergraduate-level affir- 
mative action efforts. 
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The overriding principle by which these five haste func- 
tion* are implemented is through the mathematics work- 
shop at ttfe University of California at Berkeley This 
u or k shop i9i a calculus based. two-year sequence of fresh* 
^man and sophomore-level mathematics courses. 

The Cooperative College 
Preparatory Program 

The Cooperative College Preparatory Program (CCPP) 

a collaborative school-university program to improve 
mathematics instruction and to increase the enrollment of 
* minority students in mathematics-based fields. The Cooper- 
ative College Preparatory Program is a long-rangejtfort of 
the University of California. Berkeley, and ttre Oakland 
Unified School District to strengthen the district's second- 
ary school mathematics programs and the district's capac- 
ity to prepare minority students for college. As part of a 
major district initiative to revitali/c the Oakland schools, 
CCPP provides (1) in-service training and professional 
development lor teachers, counselors, and administrators; 
(2) assistance antluaimng for teachers, counselors, admin- 
istrators, and parentv^n planning, implementing, and man- 
aging the educational change process, and (3) instructional 
support to help students make the transition to more rigor- 
ous courses taught to higher standards These services are 
provided over a live ^ftar period during which the numbers 
ol students taking the college preparatory mathematics 
sequence through precalculus are gradually increased, and 
the capacity 'til the schools to maintain a strengthened 
mathematics program is developed. 

CCPP was introduced in the summer ol I^KO as a pilot 
proict/ at Oakland's ( astlemont High School and at two of 
the itjjnior high schools whose students continue their edu- 
cation a! ( a st lemon i I his protect was expanded in I9KI ~H2 
to include Fremont High School and all sis junior high 
' schools which send students to ( 'astlemont and Fremont, A 
further expansion in l<MP-RJ included Oakland Icchnical 
High School and Ms two tumor high schools I hese schools 
represent 50 percent of the district \ secondary schools 

CCPP provides a wide range ol assistance in all areas of 
school operation according to the needs of particular 
schools CCPP staff members work with teachers, counsel- 
ors, and administrators on a daily basis at the school site to 
I I ) strengthen curriculum and instruction in the college pre-' 
paraiory mathenutics courses, grades seven through twelve; 
(2) develop met nods of identifying talented students in 
grades six through nine. ( .1) improve management, counsel- 
ing, and enrollment practices; (4) coordinate school pro- 
grams. (5) provide instructional support for students in 
class and hi sludv groups, fo) develop peer tutoring and 
peer counseling programs, and (7) develop methods for 
building and sustaining parent involvement Assistance at 
individual schools is complemented by a school-university 



institute during which school faculty and staff, district staff, 
parents, and university staff meet regular ly to identify prob- 
lems, plan solutions, and share information about success- 
ful practices. CCPP staff assist in the follow- up work 
required to implement plans formed at the institute at the 
school site* and assist teachers to introduce curriculum 
ideas and instructional techniques-developed at the institute 
into particular classes. 

CCPP currently involves 1.100 students, ftJ teachers. 62 
administrators and counselors, and 25 parents Preliminary 
results indicate that the numbers and percent of students 
enrolled at each level of the college preparatory mathemat- 
ics sequence through precalculus (in grades seven through 
twelve) have approximately doubled. 

Major funding is provided by the University of Califor- 
nia.- Berkeley, and the San Francisco Foundation Addi- 
tional funding is provided by the Oakland public schools 
and the Bechtel Corporation 

The person to contact is: Louis SchcIL Director of 
CCPP Lawrence Hall of Science. University of California. 
Berkeley , CA 94720; telephone (415) 642-62*0 
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Appendix G 



University 
of California 
Admission • 
Requirements 



Th»v section provides thine needing information about 
requirement* lot admission 10 the Univctsjli of laltlofnta 
with speafk guidelines for enrollment preparation 

On June 18. 1*82. the Regent of the Vrmetsttv of Cali- 
fornia adopted the nc* freshman admission requirements, 
described bcltm The rcqutr cmcnts. «iih one exception, are 
effective tor freshman applicants to the laN term of 1 9ft. 
Requirements lot high svhoitt honors sourves tvetearffctiitc 
Kir the fall term of 1982. <Sce "Scholarship Requirements 1 

Subject Requirements 

A student appKmg tor admission as a freshman to the 
( mversiU of California must have* completed a minimum 
01 16 units of high school *ork during grades nine through 
luclvc < *\ one-} car course is equal I& one unit, a one- 
semester course 1^ equal to one-hall umt i 

f iltetrt ol these required units muM have been earned in 
.uadcntie or college prcparators ttiurscv a* ^pcxificd and 
delmed hclovc Umv *if tea^t <irven tit the 1 5 units must have 
been turned e*iur*e^ f during the last «vk«<^fcrat> of 
high setting * 

Specific M a— f course requirements 

g. Iltstorv On* unit 

One vcat «*l I mud Suocv fusion i * wne half veat of 
l iuied Males histors'jod tine -halt war o| c<un or 
Vneraan gotcf niffct'l Cak* «» »fi tht. euroh gsade of 
Mat 

b Inghsh: t our units 

f our sear* ol eoSicgv frcftjMtors I rghsh tomf**s*tton 
and litcratisfc 

i \H I nglish i*»ur^c> must requsre |re«|utnt arid regu- 
lar prattae in writing expositors prose i^mfmifioa* 
of Mime Irngth nut mure than tvw semesters iff 

ninth-grade I nghsh vmII he aUcplcd lor this require- 
ment > 

t Mathematics Three unit* 

three sears of mathematics clcmcntar* algrhra 
peotnem and intermediate algehra 

< Mathematics wourscs taken m grade* se^cn and eight 
nu> used In meet part ol f^*ss requirement it thfv 
jfc aeerpied h\ the high set - f *s equivalent 10 its 
own courses ) 

d Uboratof) Science: One unit 

\ sear course in 01c laborators wrens* taken m the 
tenth grade or later 

e Foreign language: Two units 

I wo sears uf one ioreign language in <uurse> thai 
pi4ivtdc instruction in grammar, vo^ahulars. reading, 
and composition and tharcmphasi/e the development 
• ' aura 1 and oral \kills 

< Foreign language courses taken »n grade* seven and 
•eight mav he used to meet this requirement if the* are 
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„ aivcpkd *he hi^h school as equivalent to it* own 

l'JUir*<S ) * 

t C oikfe Preparatory tLirciivn Foot tmfts 

l< .;c umts tf% addition to those required 111 sections 
trough "c" hvfed abo\e to be chosen from a€ 
• feast ut the !of lowing subject areas history, I n- 
advanced mathematics l*bofaf**rs writce. lor- 
c*gn ££nguagc! social scicnue. an*J fine an 4 
fin general, c&cettvc courses should imuhc consider 
jWc reading afrd should ami to develop a student % 
af jlstttaf and reasoning ahditv and skef! with written 
and mat exposition I 

Count et sstlntylng the T requirement 

lh*$<en una ffnglnh tkcttvc courses that lit ihr general 
description m ~l" ahotc arc acceptable 

4ii*unt #<4 ***whr*l'$itH * I rtgonomctrs . linear algebra, 
prcvalculus (mathematical analysts), calculus, statistic^ 
lompuict **.scnic and simitar courses arc acceptable 
C out*cs unHjtrtm^' sbgnduanf amount* of material from 
ardhmcUv or Iron shop consumer or business mat he 
fiMt«s >*k t? t -i a*.%<*-pPahfr 

/ tifu>ftttt?rt sit* fa* C ^u'h> sn the bilingual am! phvM* 
t.aS %u jf«r m^tptaMr - 

/ - /# i^f* I ltUr»i i'»ur^> nyv he mi cither I he 

v#fr^ tjn^ij^ u*td t*« -*a!««vts I he V" requite merit or *n a 
•<%"nd lorr.gr «.is>^*.ig< !l • Hvt»ncf language 1* chosen 
turnover Lcaw twfck vcaf n ot work «o that language nm^i 

V... I ».tUf%e* (hat h! 5fec gCfft'fat y|£ 

HMp!u,n >r* l' .if c att'cplahff in addoeon thc*c 

%Otrf m - ~h • •uUH \% t \ t pf t par.i! *i>ri f«tf kmc? diVi>M»ff «At*rk 
if* ^w,tji aUI'M' 4t I hi- tiruvcc*m < *vursc* »il an **ppl^d 

»|i undi if *t -ff'd |M,| .ippft%iijfv »jrt>»»fn 1 1p^c>^ft>kt ►fftd 

r*»- t-jfli ,Mut >*.f « f< ; wish J^nrrMtiahon j!k»u! the jriista 
m&izttdt *fud'vd ( ?u^^ demoted In developing ire«ilnr 
jritH«*c jhdiiv *ind t«?ur\cs devuftd \%* jMMk fief fur nunc 
*Mc .«^*.epi»»htc t th^i *ifc primnfiK re\ if»n##i »>f 

.*ftf .^tJe'td undii phv^vu' %%fuiaUor| ait nv>l Jucpliihi- 

Scholarship Requirements 

In ;aUub* of . appiaanf \ grade pojfil avefa^c lu? 
Mlnu^mnfi ttn: « f fnvef fc d% hiH u^r unh the ^r**dr^ corned *n 
rht 4 - r c<*pr^^ idc^nhcd pu^itiu^UJ idkfn m ^fiidcv 
ten Eht<»u^ft ?s*tui f hc^r ^r^dc - dire ttuinlttd *s Hrtlw* \ 

timt pfurifs B thr<e pvunt^ and X" two pmnts 

I \n 4ippfci4Ri must have c^^ncd 3 grade of C or belter 



thtuugh "c" rcqwifcmcfiiN lhe giado earned in these 
mui^cs ttmx nfe taken in grades ten through twelve 
m\\ he used to comjfrute the grade- paint average for 
admmton. except that the grades earned in the third 
vcar ol mathematics required under aho%e (inter* 
mediate algebra) y ill be used only it the> improve the 
applicant^ grade-point average 

2 Two of *ht four units in elective courses used to sjjttsfv 
the f requirement must be completed with a grade of 
( or better, and all four units fnmx be accepted by the 
high school tor graduation The best grades earned tn 
an\ im? of these units taken tn grades ten through 
twelve Vdr be us^f in computing lhe applicants 
grade point average lor admission 

* I he univemty \ polrfy is to encourage student* to take 
demanding, advanced academic courses in high school 
Lfrce^vc with the fail term of WS4, 4he grades earned 

- tn ufWo four units of work m courses .that are ( I ) cer* 
ttficd by the high school as offered at an honors level, 
and <2) taken in the last two years of high school 
will be given c*tra weight in computing the grade 
pomi average for admission Grades in honors courses 
will be counted as "follows, A ' five point*., f* - four. 
P^nntfc. and V three points 

to be cotMited, these grades must have been earned tn 
hunors cruises in historv Tngfish. advanced mathe-* 
mjtitv Ubi»rator% scuncc, and foreign language 
t uurses *n these subjects ^designed to prepare students 
tor the Advanced Placement Fsaminafions of the Col- 
lege Entrance f samination Board are. examples of 

\i*tr .In the tv west of thin rc^uirc»neut ' vert if i vat ton" 
honors tourves is meatii 1*» he the proeeWfoilowcd in the 
u^ual ariaulatiuii agreements between high tchttois and the 
I ;utcr*«u* tt# 4 ahfnrnia Also, this rei|uiiement pertains 
ynlv-to the fur4de : point average^ used hv ihe universin fin 
tht jdhn.-ston of Ireshnsan applicants, tt ^htuild not be inter 
piCfcd as a ^resivmnjrndalion e«ther tnr or drains! high 
schmds adopting a similar procedure 

Examination Requirements 

I fie fi<tard of Admissions and Relations with Schools 
made no reuirnmrndatfon for changes, in the iurrrnt cumi 
nation require menf AU freshmen applicants must submit 
test stores Cithvt itom the St hotauu ApuiuU* Tea (S4 Tl 
(verbal and mafhematiis scores, on this test must be from 
she same sitting) or from the ACT 4**e**mr**f Program 
Ml h (the composite score will be reported) Stores from 
thre^C allege Board Arhievemem Tests also musj be sub- 
tmtted These tests must include (a J English composition, 
ib) mathematics^ (eve! one or two. and (c) tmr te^t chosen 
from tingj»h literature, foreign languages, sciences, or 
vo&al studies 
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Publications Available from the Department of Education 

Thi% publication i§ one of approximately 500 that arc available from ihe California Stale Depart- 
ment of Education Some of the more recent publications or those most widely used are the following: 
AdmintMration of the School t>%tnct Budget (*9*i> 

American Indian Education Hattdhooi i\9H2\ *° 

Appnrnftcethip aim! ft* Bio? Cotter Sy*trtn Putting Women on the Night frac* 0**2) IC J0O 

Aru for the Gifted and Talented. Gtadc* I 6 (1*311 - 7 * 

Aru tor the Htr^^ppcd TraineA Manual tt?»2$ 6 *° 

Bilingual t ro%*;uJlural Icachcr Aide* 4 Resource Guide U9>Uj 1 * 

California Pn*aie School l>*rectorir * W ^ 

t atilorma PuWk School l>irectofy w 

( 4ifrcf location*! A**c**mem of Sccondar* Student* **th t ictptiona) Seed* (19*1} 4«* 

f h*M I »e**topmcni Program Guideline* x 1S 

i .-tkjje Ton? CWncutum t*niveruty and College Opportunity Pnpgmm Guide <I9KI| , 2 25 

i omputer liter*** of California"* Srnth and Twelfth Grade Siudem% |I9H4| I $0 

< tmttt&ium IX for Parenthood Education <l9&h * *** 

i.»»dr for \t**on ?ctacning in California PtaMic School* tl°t*4) ' 50 
ffandlMMta for Planning an tficctue Matheratttt* Pro* «i iml) 

Handhoofc for Planning an f ffcctiwr Reading Program i IWS.I 1 W 

Hindboo* (m Planning an PCIccii** Writing Program 2 Ml 

Handbook for Teaching Portugue^- Speaking Student* <IWt| 4 50 

H%%uu\ Social Science Frame wo** for California Public School* i mil ? 25 

Improving the Atiiaciivenc** of the K 12 Teaching Protection in l aliform* <I9HM J** 

Improving the Human fnnronrncnt of School* Facilitation { 19*41 * 50 

Improving the Human Fnviroftracnt of Schooh PioWews and Strategic* f IV?9| * Ml 

imptmtng Writing in California School* Problem* and Solution* (19811 - 00 

Irvfitiduat learning Program* for I imittd fnglich Prof i**cnt Student* (I9&4* 1 w 
Invirmflunal Material* Approved for legal Compliance tl9g4| 

I orraiur* *nd Mo*> Writing A Gunk for Teaching Gifted and talented Children ||«*h « 7 * 

Mjnua> .*i ! «fM Afd Practices foi School Bu* Drttm ff9$1| I W 

Martin I utter IGng h IW l9o* |l«l) * J** 

Matbem^iKs tramc*nrt and Addendum for California Puh8* Vh«oU * «J. 

PbvvHal Performance leu for California. I9H2 Edition ft9ft4f * • 

Planning Vocational Home Fcorsomic* Program* for Scu'ndary Sih<*»U imt> - 7* 

Pte*cnoo! Program Guideline* (1981) * * 

Ka«*mg F*pectanom Model Cifadual.on Icc^uirertvni* |I9M9i j ^ 

Readtng I ramcwofi for C aMorma Public School* <I9S«| ' 7 J^ 

Rrvtwtn in Health Career Program* for Teacher* 4$ IlivadTaniaged Srudem^ *4*Hti MW 

vhtH>> Attendance lmpro%emeni A Btuepnnt for Aktion <l9al| V * * 4 

Vicnce iducation for Ihe I9«0* fl«|]| 2 00 

V«ixc f ramework for California Publi* SchonH 1 J*T 

VMrntr I r*m«*ort Addendum |I9»4| , - !*n 

Statement on^ ampetcifor* in Engha> ^ Mathcmaivs i^pe%ird of I nirr.ng I rc*hmrn H<**.} - w 

Mod** an Immervion rducanun A t ntum for D S fdutatt** S0 ° 

1e«bftfMi*e* for Presenting the Spread -HI Infectioui Ihveave* ffWI) 1 ^ 

Ifior «od learning m C#Miwn»a School* « 1984 1 . ' 
f t ^ 4 rd Mrwe Human School* F*emplarv HTftrt* in Vtf C ontept Human I^-jo, Pareniing 

and Sitfoot n.mate fl98U 
tra*h Monvter f nvoonmental Iducation Hit ffoc grad> vit) 

t n^er*n> and C oUrgr Opportumtie* Handoook f I95MI 1 25 

Vtsual and Perfuming Art* Framewrk f«r Calif<«»*a t*ubl^ Vh*>*^«. n«H?) 1 / 
Wei -n Safe Water and Boating Safet* Cradev 4 6 (I9«1j 

^ >fJ rd f*f Wacte ln%nonm^oial I ducat um kit flor grade three! 2000 

Orders should be directed 10 

California State Department of Education 
PC) Box 271 

Sacramento. CA 9M02-027I 
Remittance or purchase order mutt accompany order* Purchase orders without cheeks arc accepted 
nnty from government agencies m Caiiforns Sate^ tax should he added to alt order* from California 

purchasers. . . . — 

A complete It*! of puWtcattom available from the f>epartmenf. tnciudtng apprenticeship msiruc 
tmnal matenats. may be obtained by writing to the address listed above 

A lint of approximately IOOdiAkette% and accompanying manual*, available to member districts of 
the California Computing Consortium, may also fye obtained by writing m tte same address 
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